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MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS. 
By JAMeEs H. Hys top. 


I wish to discuss briefly several miscellaneous problems con- 
nected with psychic research and the respective views of different 
people and authorities on them. There will be only the most 
general connection between them and they have been suggested 
to me by reading certain articles on them. The object in the 
present paper will be to separate between description and expla- 
nation of facts, on the one hand, and between the facts and 
theories about them on the other. 

In the Hibbert Journal for April, 1917, Sir Oliver Lodge 
has a paper in which he summarizes what he had read in a 
paper twenty-five years ago and had not published in the mean- 
time. He then adds some statements as to the progress of the 
work since that time. I shall simply quote some of them as 
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suggesting the problems which we have to discuss and the pas- 
sages will be mere texts for this discussion. The first statement 
by him which we quote is as follows, as representing his earlier 
belief. 

“Ist, Then, I hold it proved by direct experiment that ideas 
aroused in one person can be faintly perceived and described by 
some other sufficiently sensitive or attuned person in the neigh- 
borhood, without any ordinary known process of communi- 
cation.” 

Now I am not going to debate or dispute this statement. That 
is not the object of these animadversions. I am concerned only 
in eliminating the elements which give rise to ideas that may 
be no necessary part of the fact and yet the statement of them 
makes them seem to be an essential part of them. 

In the first place, I would omit from the statement the words 
“sufficiently sensitive and attuned.’ I do not question their 
truth. No doubt the subject must be “ sufficiently sensitive 
and attuned,” but the terms can be used of normal sense per- 
ception. We have to be “ sufficiently sensitive and attuned ”’ to 
perceive any physical object, and hence the phrase is either tauto- 
logical or it conveys something different from ordinary adjust- 
ment to stimulus. If it conveys the latter meaning, it is not 
a part of the established facts, as we do not know what this 
“ sensitiveness”’ or “attunement” is. The popular mind uses 
it to explain why telepathy takes place and if we knew just what 
this “attunement”? was we might well regard it as throwing 
light on the phenomena. But we have no conception whatever 
of this “ attunement.” Professor Gilbert Murray, whose recent 
experiments are referred to in this connection by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, advanced the idea that telepathy might be accompanied 
by hyperzsthesia and unconscious sense perception. This might 
be the “attunement,” but unfortunately you must either first 


show the limitations of telepathy to make this apply or you must 
extend your hyperzsthesia and unconscious sense perception until 
they are as far from what we know of them as the largest range 
of telepathy is from normal experience, and you have a problem 
instead of a proved fact. The “attunement” of the mind is 
no part of the established facts in telepathy. It is an adventitious 
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circumstance that tends to throw a light on the conditions and 
does so only by creating an illusion about what we all know. 
Absolutely all that we know about telepathy can be expressed in 
the formula that B gets certain thoughts which A had at the time 
that B received them. We do not know how he gets them. We 
do know whether the thoughts go directly from A to B or 
indirectly by some tertium quid or intervening and discarnate 
mind. Neither do we know anything about the latter. We 
know only the coincidences between the present mental states 
of Aand B. Even when we say that A’s thoughts are transmitted 
to B we unconsciously read into the term “ transmission” the 
conception of direct conveyance from one to the other. This 
is in deference to the assumption that we must assume that it 
is direct before admitting that it is due to outside agencies, as 
the Spiritualists had maintained. This course is all right in an 
argument to convince the sceptics, but it is not any necessary 
part of scientific procedure at all. The logic of argument must 
be ad hominem, that of science ad rem. In converting an oppo- 
nent we con¢ede much to him for the sake of narrowing the 
argument. But in science we concede nothing. We must prove 
everything. Science is not primarily for converting sceptics, but 
for weighing evidence on both sides of a problem. 

The moment, however, that we admit such expressions as 
“attunement ”’ into the conception of telepathy, we either assume 
that this particular “attunement ’”’ has been proved, or it is a 
speculative element, and so is no part of the thing proved. We 
are absolutely ignorant of any well defined conditions for telep- 
athy, only the fact of it has been proved, not any hint of con- 
ditions or causes connected with it. It is for this reason that 
I have always defined it as mental coincidences between the 
present states of consciousness in two people, at least, and not due 
to chance or normal sense perception. This has the value of not 
even hinting at any known process of “ transmission,’ or any 
known part of the organism affected. If we say that it is the 
“transmission of thought or ideas independent of the recognized 
channels of sense”’ we will be stating a truth, for all practical 
purposes at least, and one that need not be questioned in ordi- 
nary parlance. But while the trained thinker would under- 
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stand exactly what is conveyed by it, the general mind would 
assume in connection with its idea of “ transmission” a concep- 
tion of its directness which may not be true and the trained mind 
might question the exclusion of the “ ordinary channels of sense.” 
Mr. Murray’s reference to hyperesthesia and unconscious sense 
perception actually assumes the “ ordinary channels of sense.” 
No doubt the coiners of the definition had their own meaning in 
the use of the terms and they can be understood consistently with 
the true state of the facts. But the definition technically ana- 
lyzed creates an illusion in one type of mind and raises a doubt 
in another. But no one need question the fact of mental coin- 
cidences between two minds, that exclude chance and normal 
sense perception. That conception of telepathy has the advantage 
of being a negative one in our knowledge, and assumes absoluteiy 
nothing about the process, or the directness or indirectness of 
it. It concentrates attention on the facts and does not hint at any 
known process as proved or provable. It expresses accurately 
the limits of our actual knowledge and simply names the facts 
without implying anything explanatory about the term. That 
is all that I regard as ever having been proved in experiments 
and spontaneous coincidences. The popular notion about vibra- 
tions in connection with it is not well founded, and, if it were, it 
would still leave the matter unexplained. In normal life vibra- 
tions, while they are connected with speech and language, do not 
communicate ideas. Where there is no common language we 
may arouse no ideas in others, at least none similar to our own. 
Where a common language exists we do not communicate ideas 
in any physical sense at all. We ‘“ communicate”? sounds and 
the mind interprets them. Ideas always remain in our heads, 
so to speak. But if ideas are “ communicated” by telepathy 
we have a complete anomaly in both physics and psychology. 
There is no analogy in experience to account for it and hence 
all that we know at present is the fact of coincidence which we 
cannot classify as chance or normal sense perception. That is 
the extent of scientific knowledge about the facts. 

In the meantime the application of this idea has been extended, 
incorporating conceptions which were not originally suggested by 
the actual facts. Its first range of meaning limited it to the 
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Miscellaneous Problems. 637 
coincidences between the mental states, the present active mental 
states, of A and B, A being the agent and B the percipient. This 
view of telepathy was based upon the assumption that the active 
mental state of A might be a dynamic influence of some kind act- 
ing on the mind of B. The conception was in entire harmony 
with the laws of mechanics and dynamics, and so with a material- 
istic interpretation of the phenomena, in so far as that single char- 
acteristic was concerned. But the need of something to contro- 
vert the claims of the spiritualist induced its defenders to employ 
it for that purpose. At first it was merely a conception for limit- 
ing evidence for that hypothesis. Certain mental coincidences 
were certainly not evidence for survival, in as much as they did 
not satisfy the primary demand for evidence for the personal 
identity of the deceased, and the term came in to classify evidence 
for the supernormal as distinguished from evidence for the per- 
sonal identity of the dead. This service was at once seized upon 
to appropriate the idea of explanation which had in fact never 
belonged to the term and it has come to have a meaning whicn 
it did not originally possess and for which there is as yet no 
evidence. It is made explanatory as well as descriptive, tho 
science and the evidence can only make it descriptive. 


Then another extension of its meaning has been made. At 
first it was limited to the conscious states of agent and percipient. 
That is, telepathy meant the conscious state of A acting on B. 
ut the next step to escape the hypothesis of spirits was to assume 
that A might unconsciously act on B, or B might unconsciously 
select memories from the subconscious of A. This is now every- 
where assumed, tho there has never been given one iota of scien- 
tific evidence for it. But the assumption once made has extended 
to the unlimited power of B to select from any or all living minds 
whatsoever he desired for the impersonation of the dead. For 
this also no scientific evidence exists. It is simply one of those 
things that any imagination can conceive as a consequence of 
ignorance, not of knowledge, and such minds as so conceive it 
have no conception of what science imposes on us in the formation 
of hypotheses. We have not found the slightest evidence that 
the mind of B can select evidence from the subconscious of A. 
We have only imagined it, and if ignorant minds wish to do that, 
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there is no redress for their ignorance and folly. Credulity can- 
not be expected to give evidence. All that has been proved is 
supernormal mental coincidences excluding chance and normal 
sense perception. Whether they are directly or indirectly caused ; 
whether they involve any specific “attunement” or “ sensitive- 
ness”; whether they are conditioned by any form of vibrations 
or not—all these are totally without scientific demonstration and 
hence the explanatory character of the term is wholly wanting. 
It can only classify events whose cause is unknown, and, when 
this is recognized, any conjecture about the transcendental is 
quite as legitimate as any other. Nothing but prejudice would 
refuse to spirits the same rank as either vibrations or any 
unknown or imaginable direct process. The misfortune, how- 
ever, is that all sorts of prejudices have been lugged in to extend 
the legitimate and negative meaning of the term and to incor- 
porate with it implications which are no part of its legitimate 
import. 

The second statement of Sir Oliver Lodge summarizes the 
more specific application of “telepathy.” He says :— 

‘2nd, That between persons at a distance also this apparent 
sympathetic link may exist, so that a strong emotion or other ap- 
propriate disturbance in the mind of one person may repeat itself 
more faintly in the perception of another previously related or 
specially qualified individual, even tho separated by thousands 
of miles.” 

So far as this is a mere statement of facts it is not contro- 
vertible on any theory, but we might first eliminate the necessity 
of using the term “ sympathetic link’’. This implies an attend- 
ant circumstance that would be taken by many as a cause, when 
it is but a part of the facts. The case, however, if I do not 
mistake the meaning of Sir Oliver Lodge, is only an illustration 
of the transfer of emotion where the first topic represented a 
transfer of ideas. There is added, however, the fact that “ thou- 
sands of miles”’ may intervene, while the previous form of it 
occurred in the “ neighborhood ” of the persons concerned. ‘Two 
things, however, may be remarked. ‘The first is that some experi- 
ments by Mrs. Sidgwick, the only ones made to test this question, 
tho they do not prove the case, do tend to show that distance 
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affects telepathy unfavorably. That is, distance tends to prevent 
it. This conclusion would be supported by the experiments or 
the theory of Professor Murray referred to by Sir Oliver Lodge 
just prior to this statement we have quoted. Then immediately 
following, Sir Oliver Lodge refers to the “ Phantasms of the 
Living’ as containing “ scores of well-evidenced instances of this 
kind of telepathy,” referring to telepathy at long distances. But 
if Gilbert Murray’s hypothesis of hyperzsthesia or unconscious 
sense perception be accepted it would contradict the view here 
taken by Sir Oliver Lodge. And the allusion to the experiments 
of Mrs. Sidgwick would tend in the same direction, so that 
coincidences at great distances might have to seek their classifica- 
tion and explanation outside those of telepathy as defined at the 
outset. No doubt mental coincidences of the same character 
should have the same explanation, but if you prove that distance 
excludes the assumed telepathic explanation in the “ neighbor- 
hood” of agent and percipient ; that is, A and B, you may have 
to import an explanation from some other source for those at 
a distance and it would raise the presumption that telepathy at 
short distances would have the same explanation and would not 
be a direct process, but one involving a tertium quid to meet the 
situation. Either you must give up the conception of Gilbert 
Murray or you must find the explanation wholly outside of 
telepathy as it has been conceived. 


Both topics could have been expressed in one. It is not neces- 
sary to distinguish between ideas and emotions in our conception 
of telepathy in any form. My own definition represents it in 
terms of any mental states, whether ideational or emotional, and 
also allows for mental phenomena that are not mentioned by any 
one in connection with the term. I refer to volitional and desider- 
ative states. Why it has not occurred to the believers in telepathy 
to include desire and will in the possibilities of telepathic trans- 
mission I do not know. Mrs. Eddy has done it in her theory 
of “animal magnetism.” But there is no reason why desire 
and will should not influence other minds near or remote, in the 
“ neighborhood ” or “ separated by thousands of miles ” as well 
as ideas and emotions. The hypothesis of it might satisfy the 
sceptic about the phenomena of obsession or “ possession ’’, except 
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perhaps that he would not like to take in Mrs. Eddy’s views 
with it or to accept responsibility of proving who the agent was in 
it! It is certain, however, that no one has tried experimental 
proof of the transfer of volitional and impulsive mental states, 
and yet there are phenomena in abundance that illustrate motor 
coincidences that require to be explained, and no one has the 
courage or audacity to appiy telepathy to them. There is the 
same reason for its application as in the case of ideas and 
emotions. 


There is another extension of the meaning of the term which 
is comparatively recent and has been due to the fact that the 
spiritistic hypothesis has been forced into recognition. I refer 
to the conception which Mrs. Sidgwick applied in her Report 
on the trance of Mrs. Piper. She used the term to denote any 
conceivable process of communication (1) between living people, 
(2) between the dead and the living and (3) between different 
persons among the dead. At first in the early history of psychic 
research the term was confined to transcendental communication 
between the living and this limited it to present mental states 
of agent and percipient. ‘The conception of it was assumed to 
oppose that of spirits as the cause of the coincidences or of the 
supernormal information obtained. It was conceived and pro- 
posed as a rival explanation of the facts, especially when its mean- 
ing was extended to be a causal nexus between the subconscions 
of A and the consciousness of B. But now that the process of 
communication between the dead and the living and between the 
dead themselves is conceived as the same as between the living, 
the process has no point of opposition whatever to a spiritistic 
explanation of the same facts. The antithesis between the two 
theories disappears. The only difference between them will be 
in the contents of the facts regarded as supernormal in nature. 
What criterion can you have to distinguish between the action 
of the living and the action of the dead? ‘The process is pre- 
sumably the same, while the contents of the message will be the 
only means of distinguishing the one from the other. But as 
the evidential and the explanatory do not necessarily coincide, 
there will always be room to bring the telepathic facts under the 
wider explanation, unless you insist that the process is different 
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in each case. But as Mrs. Sidgwick has identified the process, she 
is left with the untenable assumption that explanation never goes 
beyond evidential phenomena. When you are forced by certain 
facts to transcend telepathy for your explanation, the identity 
of the process in telepathy and spirit communication would 
create a presumption that spiritistic agency would more simply 
cover the whole field and you are left with no absolute assur- 
ance that telepathy ever takes place between the living exclu- 
sively. At any rate, your hypothesis that it does has no such con- 
clusive support as it has when you assume that the process is 
uniquely confined to mental coincidences between the living. 


The force of the telepathic hypothesis against that of spirits 
must rest on its analogy with mechanical laws, assuming that 
mechanical and spiritistic phenomena have nothing in common. 
This last assumption may not be true, but it is usually made 
and may come under consideration later. But the mechanical 
conception of telepathy is based upon the supposition that it is 
A’s mind that acts on B. The mind pictures this after the man- 
ner of the cue acting on the billiard ball, or any force of impact. 
Sut the moment that you assume that it is B tapping the sub- 
liminals of other people including A you have altered your whole 
conception and you do not have the telepathy with which you 
started. You are employing a term whose meaning began in 
mechanical conceptions to denominate a phenomenon from which 
you have excluded them. B tapping A’s mind and that of 
others, as manifested in the mediumistic phenomena supposedly 
explained by the process, is selective in nature and in most cases 
is so selective as to reproduce exactly what spirits would do. 
The original conception of telepathy was not selective in any way, 
but conformed to all that was known of dynamics. In this 
later extension it includes all that characterizes intelligence and 
usually coincides with the possible action of spirits, in its selective 
nature and in the contents selected. Only when the contents 
do not represent proved memories in the minds of the dead, 
assuming their possible existence, do we get any variation from 
a probable explanation by spirits. But if the convergent evidence 
of volitional and impulsive influences of transcendental minds 
on any individual becomes strong enough to show that your 
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appeal to telepathy is only equivocation or making telepathic 
selection infinite, while the spiritistic is finite and in conformity 
with well known psychological laws, you will find that you have 
a conception which can easily account for phenomena that are 
not evidential of spiritistic agency while they become absurd on 
the telepathic. That is to say, obsession may be the crucial fact 
which will assign the proper limitations to the application of 
telepathy. If you assume that the will or volitional and impul- 
sive mental states of the living do all that is observed in certain 
cases, you have a force which is not capable of regulation and 
impossible of cure; while the theory that living consciousness is 
more or less insulated from the influence of other living minds, 
tho accessible under limitations to discarnate minds, creates 
a position that both limits telepathy, makes outside influence regu- 
lable, and comports with the selective nature of the facts as 
known. 

This is a wide generalization and it is not the place here to 
enter into a discussion of it. I am only calling attention to the 
unwieldy conception of telepathy which ignorant persons tall 
about. That has become unmanageable from the moment that 
it was extended without evidence into a field where it is not 
applicable. You cannot attach selectiveness to it without evidence, 
and yet that is what has been done to escape a perfectly rational 
conception reducible to well known laws. I do not mean to say 
that telepathy, as a mere abstract process, could not be made as 
wide as you please, a thing that has been done by making it the 
process at the basis of coincidences between the living, between 
the living and the dead and between the dead. But it is the 
nature of the contents that forbids limiting it to the living, with- 
out assuming that the discarnate exist as the condition of explain- 
ing the selectiveness in certain groups of phenomena. It is what 
telepathy between the living does not do that breaks down 
its extended application on the part of the average layman, and 
many psychic researchers who ought to know better have deluded 
themselves and others with a theory that never had any scientific 
foundation on which to stand. 

Several other types of phenomena are enumerated and de- 
scribed in summarized formulas, but as they do not affect general 
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theories it will not be necessary to discuss their exact definition 
and the limitation of theories. No theories in fact are indicated in 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s description of them, tho slight theoretical im- 
plications might be found in his use of some terms. As they do 
not have any special importance for the discussion of the tran- 
scendental, however, we may omit any examination of them. 
After briefly indicating what he regards as proved, Sir Oliver 
Lodge takes up facts which have not been proved or at least not 
made intelligible enough in terms of normal experience to render 
them undoubtedly acceptable. He writes: 

“A. That persons in the clairvoyant condition not only seem 
freed from the ordinary restrictions of space, but appear incom- 
pletely hampered by the limitations of time; so that not only 
distant but occasionally future events are caught a glimpse of.” 

He then adds in parenthesis: “ This is called travelling clair- 
voyance and prevision.” 

I imagine that the influence which grouped both these phe- 
nomena together was the fact that they seemingly transcend our 
ideas of the limitations of time and space. But I do not think 
it is necessary to associate the two in any but the most general 
and abstract way. ‘The processes involved may be so different 
in prevision from those in travelling clairvoyance, that it may be 
best to dissociate them. At any rate, I shall do so here in the 
effort to reduce them more or less to terms of the known. I 
take up travelling clairvoyance first. 

We must not forget or ignore the statement of Sir Oliver 
Lodge that the persons seem freed from the ordinary restrictions 
of space. He does not assert the fact that they are. He simply 
states what superficially appears to be the fact and this is undoubt- 
edly true. The objection to its being a proved fact that such re- 
strictions are removed is the real or apparent contradiction with 
what we know in normal life. That, however, will not be final 
because we have been forced by the supernormal to admit that 
the normal is sometimes transcended and it may be in all cases. 
The real difficulty, however, lies in using the term “ travelling ” 
at all. It is this term that imports into the situation all the diff- 
culty with the phenomena. It either begs a question or assumes 

as proved what should still be held in abeyance. “ Travelling” 
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clairvoyance gets its plausibility from the theory that the soul 
can leave the body, especially in trance, and go about the world 
as it pleases and gather information which it can report at home, 
so to speak. The whole literature of Spiritualism is full of facts 
and statements embodied in this doctrine. It was stated in the 
trance of Mrs. Piper and others that, in this trance, the soul left 
the body. Such statements are construed in terms of space 
movement, and granting it, when a psychic gives information 
about events transpiring at a distance, it is natural to assume that 
the soul is a spectator of them at the place of their occurrence. 
I say “natural’’ because we try to import into it the analogies 
of normal sense perception, which means some sort of normal 
proximity between perceiver and perceived. But we forget that 
it is possible to apply certain proved facts to the case which makes 
it unnecessary to use the term “travelling ”’ at all or to assume 
that the soul leaves the body in any spatial sense. In the first 
place, the internal contradiction of the doctrine of “ travelling ”’ 
clairvoyance, judged from the point of view of common sense— 
and that is the view assumed in talk about “ travelling ” and the 
soul “leaving the body ’’—is the fact that this “ travelling ” 
clairvoyance as often occurs in the normal state of the subject 
as in the trance: we can hardly suppose that the soul can be in 
two places at the same time, if we are to use ordinary analogies 
at all. Mediums are everlastingly getting information of a 
transcendental sort without going into a trance and we shail 
have to link all these phenomena together in getting an expla- 
nation of them. In the second place, we do not require to thinix 
or speak of the “ soul leaving ”’ the body in order to find reason- 
able analogies for explaining the facts. What is called “ leaving 
the body” may be only a change of rapport, a suspension «of 
rapport with the physical body and thus losing consciousness ot 
it, as in dreams, and the establishing of rapport with a transcen- 
dental world. Suspending rapport with the physical world, as 
in dreams and deliria—distraction and reverie being approaches 
to this—makes the mind, as in dreams again, think that it is 
where the mental pictures represent it, there being no environ- 
ment of normal pictures by which to properly orientate itself, 
and then we have only to suppose that rapport with the tran- 
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scendental admits the transmission to the clairvoyant subject of 
pictures and information about events at a distance, not acquired 
by the subject’s own perceptions, but transferred to it from other 
minds, incarnate and discarnate. 

Now the pictographic process is just what enables us tv 
dispense with the idea of “ travelling ” in the act of clairvoyance 
and to explain the fact that it occurs in both the waking and 
trance state. In some telepathic experiments, as well as spon- 
taneous cases, if telepathy occurs at a distance at all between 
living people, A’s thoughts appear to B in the form of pictures 
or phantasms, and we never think of B travelling to A in order 
to get the knowledge conveyed. Yet the phenomenon is exactly 
the same as in “travelling” clairvoyance. In mediumistic phe- 
nomena of the visual type the psychic gets mental pictures of the 
memories of the dead and yet we do not think of “ travelling ” 
clairvoyance in such cases, tho the phenomena are exactly like 
those so named. Mrs. Chenoweth, for instance, who is a visuel, 
during the subliminal recovery from the trance often sees objects 
or scenes at a distance and may occasionally speak of having 
been at the place. Quite often, if an ancient communicator has 
been writing, she may speak in the subliminal recovery of feeling 
as if she had been dead a thousand or a hundred years, according 
to the general age of the communicating personality. Some- 
times, too, she may speak of feeling as if she had been a thousand 
miles away. Now she does not go back in time and we have no 
reason to suppose that she goes a distance in space. The time ele- 
ment of her consciousness is most probably a transferred memory 
of the communicator and so the space element, when distance is 
involved, is probably a transferred conception from the “ car- 
rier”’ or transmitter of the message. It is not necessary 19 
suppose that her soul has travelled in space, but only that, being 
in a trance, as in sleep, feels as in dreams that she is where the 
scene depicts her. We often speak normally of having been at 
a place in our dreams or of going to such a place in our dream. 
This is the feeling we have at the time. Of course the savage 
believes that we actually leave the body in sleep and travel about. 
Waking clairvoyance shows that we have not “travelled” as 
appears, but have been the recipient of supernormal information, 
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sometimes by pictures, sometimes by voices, and sometimes by 
impressions. It is only when the scene is visually depicted that 
we get the illusion of being there or travelling. But voices and 
internal impressions are the same in kind, and whatever theory 
we have to explain the facts, it is not necessary to suppose that 
the soul leaves the body and travels through space. A change 
of rapport with the supposition of pictographic transmission of 
knowledge from some personality knowing the fact does the least 
violence to both our normal conceptions and the facts of psychical 
research. We do not require to set up any special faculty in the 
percipient for seeing or travelling. The bodily insulation may 
only thwart transcendental perception until we die and then per- 
ception may be extended beyond what it is in the bodily life. For 
instance, vision in man is perception extended beyond touch, and 
any intelligence limited to touch for its knowledge would be much 
puzzled to account for the statements of a visually endowed 
person, because the latter would appear to be conveying infor- 
ination that could not be represented in terms of touch. The 
being dependent only on tactual perception might try to think 
that the other had travelled to the scene and reported accordingly. 
Yet it would only be an extension of the function of perception 
not intelligible to the tactual being, and neither of them would 
have “travelled” to the object. Suppose either that a spirit, 
liberated from the body, could travel to the scene or had his 
perception extended as vision is beyond touch, and then with the 
pictographic process could transmit the information required, 
we should not require to suppose that the subject or percipient 
of the pictures had done any “ travelling.” 


The critic may reply that the same supposition of extended 
perception may be assumed of the percipient or medium that is 
here applied to the discarnate, and apart from the facts it is 
quite conceivable. But it is not the mere conceivability of it 
that determines the fact. There are several things that tell 
against this that do not tell against the supposition that it 
is discarnate influence. (1) In normal life there is undoubt- 
edly insulation of the soul so that it does not get even 
supernormal knowledge of any kind, except at odd moments 
and under exceptional conditions, facts which tend to support 
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the fact of insulation and what it means. (2) The phe- 
nomena of waking and trance clairvoyance are the same in 
kind and those of waking clairvoyance at least seem distinctly 
opposed to any idea of “travelling”. (3) The pictographic 
process involved in several groups of phenomena which are 
apparently disconnected and which do not in most cases have 
any semblance or suggestion of “ travelling” proves their unity 
in the conception of information transmitted to the subject in- 
stead of conceiving it as either “travelling” to the reality or 
perceiving it independently of transmission. I refer to appari- 
tions, voices, visions, mediumistic phantasms of memories of the 
dead; that is, pictographic images transmitted to the percipient, 
coincidental impressions in the form of messages, and descriptive 
messages in automatic writing. The unity of all these is in the 
idea of transmission, not of perception, so that “ travelling ” 
may be excluded from clairvoyance. 

On the other hand, if eliminating the “ travelling’ we retain 
the perception and put it in the mind of the medium on the 
assumption that perception is extended by the alteration of 
rapport, we may dispense with the necessity of the hypothesis 
of discarnate intervention. That is, we may suppose that inde- 
pendent capacities of perception are released by the change of 
rapport and that the perception by the medium is but the exercize 
of powers which are more natural after death than before. There 
is no @ priori objection to this view. It eliminates the perplex- 
ities of the hypothesis of “ travelling’ and could be made ques- 
tionable perhaps only by showing that the unity of the phenom- 
ena in general suggests the intervention of the discarnate under 
the conditions of changed rapport. That is, the intervention of 
the discarnate will give the perception its selective character 
which it would not have without this interposition. 

This means that we do not have to conceive clairvoyance as 
“ freeing us from the ordinary restrictions of space,” at least in 
any sense of a change in space incompatible with similar phe- 
nomena where that change is evidently not present. What is 
proved, therefore, is not “travelling” on the part of the soul, 
but experiences which have merely the semblance of it and are 
just like our experiences in dreams where, if they are somnambu- 
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lic, the subject is where the body is and can narrate the facts as 
if normal. The thing needed is not the explanation of such 
facts by new suppositions, but a search for the unity of apparently 
distinct phenomena and the reduction of them to a general law. 
Clairvoyance would then be but one variant of the pictographic 
process which in the most important cases involves transmission 
from one subject to another, not the action of the object as a 
stimulus on the percipient. The pictographic transmission of 
memories, as if they were real objects, makes this clear and 
conclusive, and the whole idea of “ travelling” may be left out 
of the account and the explanation simplified in so far as the 
number of processes is concerned. Hence it would appear that 
the discarnate are often intermediaries at least in all these phe- 
nomena, whatever we may suppose in regard to conditions or 
actions on the part of the living subject. 

Something similar can be said of prevision. Sir Oliver 
Lodge says of this: “ Premonitions, if they ever go beyond 
reasonable or unconscious inference, apparently involve a notable 
step, viz., a modification of our idea of time. We may be forced 
to this—but not without resistance.” 

The phrase “if they ever go beyond reasonable inference ” 
and the word “ apparently’ make the statement less liable to 
misunderstanding than if they were omitted, and hence no cor- 
rection is required at those points. There is something about 
certain premonitions and predictions, as often reported, that does 
perplex our ordinary minds and Sir Oliver Lodge is quite right 
in speaking of an apparent “ modification of our idea of time,’ 
tho we may qualify this admission later. The first thing to note, 
however, is the fact that the statement is made from the stand- 
point of a “ faculty” or perception by the subject having the 
premonition or making the prediction, and by this subject | mean 
the living person. If Sir Oliver Lodge means to include a pos- 
sible discarnate agent in the statement, there would be no objec- 
tion to the conception of a “ faculty’ or perception, as it might 
not be anything out of the usual in kind. But most readers would 
think here only of the mediumistic subject by whom the facts 
are expressed. This of course would perplex us in regard to any 
natural explanation of the phenomena. But there are two ways 
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of reducing at least some of the phenomena of prevision to 
normal interpretations, tho we regard the facts as supernormal. 

(1) Prediction and premonition are, in fact, events in nor- 
nial life. An astronomer can predict an eclipse when the ordi- 
nary man cannot do it. A statesman may predict a war when 
the ordinary citizen cannot. The physician may predict a death 
when the ordinary person could not. If I am apprised in any 
way that a certain person will be in town and state the fact to 
another without explaining the source of my knowledge, I am 
predicting, and without the explanation to my friend the infor- 
mation would seem supernormal. ‘Thousands of events can be 
predicted by those who have knowledge of the laws, and the 
assurance of their occurrence will be in proportion to the exact- 
ness of our knowledge of these laws. Now, we do not talk about 
modifying our ideas of time in these phenomena. They are 
quite consistent with the facts. It is not time that is concerned, 
but knowledge. 

(2) Assume that spirits can have more knowledge of the 
laws of events than the living, just as the astronomer has more 
knowledge of the laws of solar and stellar bodies than the average 
layman, and add to this the possibility of communicating this 
knowledge through a psychic to the living, and you have a per- 
fectly natural explanation of large numbers of premonitions and 
predictions. The phenomena are reducible to the normal type of 
mental events. 

There are, however, two types of things occurring in pre- 
monitions and predictions that are not so easily explained and per- 
haps it is these that justify or at least excuse the statement of Sir 
Oliver Lodge. (1) There are human actions and events which 
are so remote in time that it seems impossible to foreknow them 
without assuming infinite knowledge and perhaps more than 
knowledge. (2) There are physical events involved in some 
alleged predictions that seem impossible of foreknowledge on the 
part of any finite intelligence. These two may be combined in 
some predictions. I separate them only for purposes of 
discussion. 

The premonitions explained by reference to inference and 
interpretation of observed facts, whether by the living or the 
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dead, and communicated by the latter, are intelligible enoug!. 
But some predictions are so detailed as to the events implicated 
that it is not easy to suppose that inference can obtain the infor- 
mation necessary for making the prediction. For instance, take 
the case of the prediction which came to me in the story that 
a young man was told by a psychic that he would go to Canada 
and meet a red-headed Irish lady and marry her. The man had 
no such thing in mind and forgot all about it. Two years later 
he went to Canada on business and met a red-headed Irish lady 
and married her, discovering afterward that the prediction had 
been fulfilled. There is no scientific proof that the story is true, 
but many premonitions are just as specific and I tell the present 
instance for the ease with which it can be explained on the suppo- 
sition that it is true. We have only to suppose that some one 
who was planning actually to bring this about had communicated 
the prediction and then fulfilled it by influencing the lives of 
the two persons. That such influence is possible is quite clear in 
obsession. Take the Thompson-Gifford case where the dead 
Gifford influenced the life and art of Mr. Thompson. We have 
only to conceive that this influence may take any direction a 
discarnate personality might choose. Then, assuming communi- 
cation between the dead and the living a prediction might be 
made on the basis of a purpose to carry out such a plan and then 
time is involved in the fulfillment of it, with the possibility that 
the purpose may fail, perhaps often fail, until conditions are 
right to make the purpose effective. 

This last remark is only to say that some premonitions and 
predictions are simply fulfilled promises. They are human 
events brought to pass by possessing influence over the -living 
human mind. How extensive this may be no one knows. The 
Patison case published in our Proceedings for 1917 is an illustra- 
tion of this phenomenon and no one can say how far it may go 
and how far not. Thus human events are affected by the human 
will and the influence of the discarnate upon it may account for 
many premonitions. 

It remains, then, to explain premonitions and predictions of 
physical events not within the production of the human will. If 
these occur, they are not so numerous as human events. But 
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there appear to be some of the type just mentioned and possibly 

the death of Sir Oliver Lodge’s son is one of them, or at least 

one that combines human volitions and physical facts outside 

the power of human volition. The doubt about the case rests 

on the incompleteness of the prediction. Too little detail was 

given in the apparent prediction and it may have been stated by 

the communicator as a liability and appear in the statement of 

the medium as an assured fact. We cannot construct an assured 

theory on a doubtful fact, but there seems to be a number of sim- 

ilar instances on record that force the issue as a provisional one at 
least. Hence we shall assume for the sake of argument that we 
have to deal with possible facts. That is, we shall assume that 
predictions of physical events outside the control of human 
volitions is possible or a fact. 

We have found that, in ordinary life, any human individual 
may form plans to be realized in the future and then fulfill 
them when the time is ripe. This amounts to prediction, even tho 
the individual cannot control the time and conditions of fulfill- 
ment. He may fail, of course, as is often the case. But he may 
as often succeed. Any one knowing the resolutions of a given 
person could predict with some probability their realization in 
some form and at some time. ‘Then the next step was the for- 
mation of plans by discarnate spirits and the transmission of 
them to the living through a psychic, in which it was their inten- 
tion to exercise their influence to bring about their fulfillment. 
Predictions here become intelligible. 

Now we take another step in advance. Suppose we regard 
the spiritual world as a mental one, as explained in a previous 
article. (Cf. Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. XI, pp. 307-311.) It 
is at least this whatever else it may involve. Then plans and 
schemes of any kind may exist in such minds, discarnate minds, 
and they would only await the opportunity to interject them into 
the physical order. Predictions might thus be made on the bas's 
of any knowledge regarding these plans and transmitted to the 
living and even influences exercised to effect them. Then any 
physical events not producible by human volitions might come as 
plans in the cosmic consciousness, the Absolute or God. Any 
one knowing what a given state of mind means may safely fore- 
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cast the probabilities of its physical realization. Suppose that a 
wider intelligence should have in mind any given event and the 
thought was caught by any transcendental individual and trans- 
mitted, it might be merely the discovery of an intention to carry 
out anact. ‘The supposition of a cosmic consciousness or God is 
only an extension of the idea of a mental world and it falls into 
line with the facts which are undoubted in our experience. 

But it is not easy to entertain any such supposition. I can 
only say that the idealists in philosophy cannot deny its possi- 
bility and neither can the ordinary theist. The only thing that 
seems objectionable is the idea that an infinite intelligence con- 
cerns itself with small details. I shall not urge this as an 
objection and | shall not defend it as a fact. It is conceivable 
and as it coincides with the known it may remove the difficulty 
of transcending time, as indicated in Sir Oliver Lodge’s state- 
ment. 

The several explanations which I have given of prediction 
from human knowledge in normal life to knowledge of the dead 
transmitted to the living show that we do not require to modify 
our ideas of time in at least most predictions. We only extend 
incarnate and discarnate knowledge of facts, and combine it with 
the inability to forecast the time of fulfillment. This may ex- 
plain why spirits can never tell when their predictions will be 
fulfilled. Making the next world a mental one, as the idealists 
do or must, only introduces the opportunity for a larger know]l- 
edge without altering our ideas of time, while we retain the same 
conception of the faculties of knowledge and only extend the 
contents of that knowledge. Much of the perplexity is thus 
removed from prediction. 

Sir Oliver Lodge seems to be aware of this conception of the 
matter when he later says: ‘“‘ The evidence for the faculty of 
prevision is singularly hard to disentangle from a simple con- 
sequence of a more perfect knowledge of the present.” This is 
precisely what has been presented and if we conceive the other 
side to be a “ mental world” with just such tendencies for it 
both to appear as reality and to create it with greater facility 
than we can in the bodily life, we do not even require more than 
this law to make predictions. But he immediately adds the state- 
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ment: ‘In other words, plenty of things that seem like pre- 
monitions or predictions may be really unconscious inference.’ 
It is true enough that many premonitions are probably uncon- 
scious inference, but this means to apply to the mind of the 
person having them and not to the action of discarnate minds, 
tho it is conceivable that the same might hold true of them. But 
there are numerous instances of premonition which cannot be 
unconscious inferences on the part of the living, in any sense 
in which we employ those terms. They may be such with the 
addition that they involve transmitted information from an ex- 
ternal world. But there are too many authenticated instances 
of premonition that have no basis in either normal or subliminal 
knowledge of the known kind to suppose that the unconscious 
inference originates in the mind which delivers the information. 
Hence the better statement of the case as a whole is that in which 
premonition is conceived as “a more perfect knowledge of the 
present.” This would mean that we can infer from the present 
the probabilities or the certainties of the future. This would 
be especially true of a mental world; for we illustrate it all the 
time in our ordinary experience. Our own plans for future 
action are nothing but predictions, and when we know the laws 
of the physical world we can make the predictions more certain 
than in our own purposes, save that for the mental world our 
purposes are as certain as the facts when realized. But in a 
mental world we might know, with Mrs. Sidgwick’s telepathy, 
the plans of discarnate minds; and then with some knowledge 
of the laws of such a world and its tendencies to work out into 
expression, we might well make many predictions in transmitted 
messages. Only in such a world it is thoughts, not things, that 
are first known, and premonition comes under the class of per- 
tectly intelligible things. 

Three other types of phenomena are mentioned and the sum- 
marized knowledge of them stated. They are telekinesis, ‘‘ ma- 
terialization ” and “ hauntings.” The last of these, tho correctly 
enough indicated as among those for which no definite clue for 
an explanation has been obtained, cannot be classified exactly 
with the first two. The type belongs to the mental as distinct 
from the physical phenomena of psychic research. The same 
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may be said of some phenomena passing as “ materialization.” 
Telekinesis, or the movement of physical objects without contact, 
is distinctly physical whatever relation it may have to the mental. 
But there is a large class of phenomena passing as “‘materializa- 
tion’ which are probably to be classed with apparitions or phan- 
tasms. If they had been proved they could be described or 
classified as experimental apparitions as distinct from the spon- 
taneous, and by so regarding them some of the difficulties of 
alleged “ materialization’’ would be eliminated. As yet no cri- 
terion has been established to discriminate between experimental 
phantasms of this kind and the phenomena that are apparently 
not fraud, on the one hand, and not ordinarily explicable, on the 
other. ‘To many people haunted localities seem to be exceptional, 
but they also divide into physical phenomena and mental phe- 
nomena. When the phenomena reported are raps and noises 
they fall under the head of physical phenomena, some of them 
telekinetic. But when apparitions occur in such localities, some- 
times associated with the physical and sometimes not, they are 
reducible to the class of mental phenomena included in clair- 
voyance or clairaudience. Hence | think we might endeavor to 
give a classification of psychic phenomena which might help 
much in the explanation of them. I shall undertake this briefly. 

The first distinction will be between physical and mental 
phenomena. ‘The former represent such as telekinesis, rappings 
and noises generally that are sometimes described by the term 
poltergeists, or “ noisy spirits”’, and “ materializations”’, or the 
supernormal formation of physical organisms. As real or al- 
leged phenomena the last have not been satisfactorily proved, as 
Sir Oliver Lodge remarks correctly enough. In the mental 
phenomena we may classify clairaudience, clairvoyance, appari- 
tions, coincidental dreams, automatic writing and work with the 
planchette and Ouija Board, automatic speech, and telepathy. 
“ Hauntings,” it is evident, are a cross or a combination with 
physical phenomena, and should not seek a single explanation. 
The mental phenomena included in them should find their expla- 
nation in the mental class to which they belong, and the physical 
in the physical class. 
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Now the most significant thing in this classification is the 
place of telepathy. In the course of the Society’s work there 
has been a tendency to seek an explanation for each type of 
phenomena. This is correct when the phenomena are inde- 
pendent. But there are connections which go to show that there 
is a common cause with only those variations which would be 
incident to the different channels of expression. For instance, 
clairaudience, clairvoyance and apparitions are of the same na- 
ture, and automatic writing,.automatic speech, the Ouija Board 
and the planchette are also all of them of the same type. We have 
then simply the distinction between the sensory and the motor 
type of phenomena. In one, the sensory centers of the brain are 
supposedly influenced and in the other the motor, and thus 
analogies or connections with normal mental phenomena are 
established. Now where does telepathy come in this system? 
The noticeable fact is that all of them, except telepathy, are con- 
nected with phenomena that purport to be from spirits and often 
the facts are of that kind that justifies the interpretation, at 
least as an hypothesis. But telepathic coincidences have no such 
superficial claim and they are not in the physical class. What 
shall we do with them? Can we really classify them with the 
group in which they have actually been included? If so, must 
the spiritistic group determine the explanation of telepathy or 
must telepathy determine the explanation of the spiritistic? 


Now the first thing to be observed in this situation is the fact 
that telepathy was first used to describe a connection of coinci- 
dence between living minds only, and an evidential quality which 
prevented it from being proof of the existence of discarnate 
spirits. But as it could not be employed to describe or explain 
the concomitant phenomena of sensory and motor automatism, 
whatever theory was required to explain these latter might be 
invoked to explain the less complete class of phenomena. But 
now that some psychic researchers have come to employ the term 
to describe the connection or transmission of messages (1) be- 
tween the living, (2) between the dead and the living, and (3) 
between the dead, the term completely loses its evidential antith- 
esis with spiritistic theories. "The phenomena are brought more 
closely into relation with the spiritistic and the larger class will 
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have the right to determine the explanation of the narrower. 
This is sustained by the fact that those sceptical of the spiritistic 
hypothesis have arbitrarily extended the meaning of the term to 
include selective action from the subconscious of those present 
and from any living mind at any distance. This extension is 
not warranted by any facts whatsoever and only introduces 
chaos into any sort of scientific éxplanations. Consequently we 
can admit telepathy into the classification mentioned only on the 
ground that its connection with them at all requires seeking for 
its explanation in the more complete and complex set of phenom- 
ena. ‘This is to say that merely evidential considerations are not 
conclusive in classification unless there are no other important 
connections with other proved facts. 


What I am insisting on here is that we shall make no scientific 
progress in the explanation of psychic phenomena until we take 
some steps to discover and state the unity of them. In distin- 
guishing them on evidential grounds, we have been too much in 
the habit of assuming that the explanatory processes are equally 
distinct. This, however, is an illusion. We may not at once 
discover the explanation or the connection between different 
types, but suspense of judgment on explanation is no guarantee 
that evidential and explanatory boundaries must coincide. Now 
nothing is clearer than that clairaudience, clairvoyance, ap- 
paritions and coincidental dreams belong to the same general 
types and that we must seek their explanation in the same 
general process with adjunctive suppositions based upon nor- 
mal experience and the differences of channel in expression. 
It is the same with the types of motor phenomena, with a possi- 
bility that they are only the same variation from the sensory 
that they are in normal experience. It is the pictographic process 
that shows the connection between them, and this pictographic 
process, or mental picture method, is discoverable most distinctly 
in connection with the indirect method of communication by 
means of automatic writing. It at once shows that voices and 
automatic speech are but variations of the same process and so 
are connected with auditory phantasms or impressions as visions 
are visual. Now we find the same process evident in many 
telepathic phenomena, so that its explanation must be sought in 
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connection with the process which supplies evidence for the inter- 
vention of the discarnate, especially when it is assumed, as it is 
by Mrs. Sidgwick, that telepathy as a process is not limited to 
transmission between the living alone. Once incorporate this 
idea, however, into the case and you at once discard all isolated 
explanations of telepathy, specially when you have motor phe- 
nomena to deal with. If you do not admit spiritistic intervention 
into telepathy you have no way to account for the motor phenom- 
ena of mediumship that will establish any rational connection 
with the phenomena illustrating the personal identity of the 
discarnate. If the discarnate claim, as they sometimes do, that 
they intervene in telepathy and if the discarnate also claim, as 
they often do—and evidence independent of their claims is very 
common—that they influence the lives of the living, both in 
sensory and motor phenomena (Cf. Doris and Patison cases), it 
is but an easy step to extend that, intervention into telepathic 
coincidences, even tho we always find that telepathy as much 
necessitates incarnate action as it may involve discarnate. But 
the unity of the phenomena requires such consideration of the 
facts and it is the unity of the phenomena that must determine 
the general character of the hypotheses that are advanced to 
explain them. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 
nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


DREAM COINCIDENCES. 


The following dream coincidences came from the records of 
Dr. Hodgson. ‘They seem to have been quite fresh experiences 
and so to have occurred at no great distance of time before the 
record was made of them. They will tell their own story and 
readers may estimate their value to suit themselves. They came 
to Dr. Hodgson from such persons as make the stories credible 
as experiences, whatever explanation we may give them. The 
first one was reported to Dr. Hodgson by a member of the Society 
who was connected with “ The Outlook” of New York, Dr. 
Whiton. Then Dr. Augustus H. Strong, of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, took up the matter and reported several other 
cases. Backed by such respectability and intelligence, the 
stories will stand. The assurance of the coincidence in the 
first one is not so strong as is desirable. There can be no doubt 
about the dream and the death, but the circumstances under which 
the percipient recognized the connection between his dream and 
the events suggests a difficulty about the hypothesis of any real 
connection at all. This the young man himself admits. But the 
incident should have record nevertheless. The others will require 
no comments.— Editor. 

The following was copied from the Christian World of April 
20th and printed in Light of May 6th, 1899. It led to inquiries 
by Dr. Hodgson and through them to his getting the other expe- 
riences. The incident was written by Dr. James M. Whiton to 
the Christian World of which he was a correspondent. 





The following prophetic dream is related by the president of 
a theological seminary in the United States. It had been the custom 
of one of the professors to invite all the students with members of 
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the faculty to dinner at a hotel on Thanksgiving day. On one 
morning of that day the wife of the professor fell dead in her 
dressing room at eight o’clock. That morning at seven o’clock one 
of the students woke up from a bad dream. He had dreamed that 
he sat down with the usual company at the Thanksgiving dinner 
and that immediately one of his fellow students rose in his place, 
saying that it was his painful duty to announce to the company that 
the wife of the host had suddenly died at eight o’clock that morning. 
This dream, however, he had instantly banished from his mind as 
an uncanny improbability, and had thought no more of it. But on 
going to the dinner and taking his seat with the company, he was 
unspeakably amazed to see the student seen in the dream rise, and 
to hear him make the announcement heard in the dream. Subse- 
quently he related this experience to the president. 


Readers should remark certain discrepancies between this second- 
hand narrative and that of the young man himself, a discrepancy 
which not only shows the greater reliability of the student’s state- 
ments, but also the less evidential character of the incident. Besides, 
Dr. Strong found that the student did not tell his dream before the 
fulfillment of it, but states that he is a veracious and scholarly man. 

In regard to other instances of coincidental experience, Dr. 
Strong writes as follows: 


Rochester, Oct. 14th, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 

It has taken some time to get together the material you wished, 
but I send it now with some doubt whether you will find in ti 
anything new. I have changed all the names and have tried to 
conceal localities so far as possible. 

The first relator, “ Dr. Duncan ” so-called, is, or was, a college 
president, a man of fine grain, a scholar and a very bright man. I 
learned of his dream from one of his fellow guests at “ Dr. Orton’s ” 
who heard him tell it at the breakfast table next morning, tho he 
himself does not remember whether he told it or not. 

The second informant is a student in the Theological Seminary, 
one of the most scholarly, trustworthy, and pious men we have. On 
Thanksgiving day at eight o’clock in the morning, Mrs. “ Orton,” 
the wife of Professor “ Orton” of our Seminary, “tho she had been 
apparently well the night before, dropped suddenly dead in her 
dressing room. ‘The news of her death did not reach our students 
until noon of that day. Her husband had been accustomed to give 
a Thanksgiving entertainment of some sort. For that day Dr. 
“Orton” had invited all the students who remained in town, to- 
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gether with the wives of such as were married, to take dinner at 
the “ Wylie” House, and sixty persons had accepted his invitation. 
It was natural that Mr. Powell should dream just before he waked 
of the feast of the coming afternoon. As the story first came to 
me, he saw in his dream his classmates seated at the table, and just 
before the dinner began one of them rose and said: “ My fellow 
students, I am sorry to inform you that this morning Mrs. ‘ Orton,’ 
the wife of our host, suddenly died.” Thereupon he awoke and 
found that it was six o’clock—two hours before the time of Mrs. 
“ Orton’s ” death. 


Mr. Powell’s own account pares down this story considerable. 
The thought of Mrs. “ Orton’s ” death occurred to him in his dream, 
but he does not remember what the student said. Moreover, the 
recollection that Mrs. “ Orton’s ” death occurred to him in his dream 
did not come to him until after the actual dinner. This makes it 
possible that the whole case may be an illusion of memory. 


The lady who gives the experiences of telepathy, clairvoyance 
and second sight is the wife of a former professor in our Seminary. 
She has had other and even more striking dreams—one in particular 
of a railroad accident in which friends of hers were killed, and in 
which she saw those friends carried into the house or hut of the 
railroad switchman—the whole dream coming true very minutely. 
But I cannot persuade her to put into writing more than she has 
furnished in this manuscript for the reason that when she begins 
to think upon it she cannot banish the horror of it from her thoughts. 

Faithfully yours, 
Aucustus H. Strrone. 


New York, N. Y., August 18, 1899. 
My Dear Dr. Simmons :-— 

I have just returned to New York from a trip to Block Island, 
and find your letter awaiting me, forwarded from Elgin. 

In regard to the dream—it gives me great pleasure to send you 
the details as follows: 

It was while I was staying at Dr. Orton’s during your Com- 
mencement Exercises, in May, 1898. I dreamed one night that I 
was the witness of a murder, all the details of which were very 
vivid. It seemed to be in the suburbs of the city, and in my dream 
there was no doubt in my mind that the city was that of your 
residence. The man who was the assailant attacked the other from 
behind. He fell to the ground, lying partly on the gravel walk and 
partly on the greensward. Even at this distant time I can recollect 
quite clearly the appearance of the house, the path, and the sloping 
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green. The cry of the murdered man, as he fell, thrilled and stupi- 
fied me. I saw the murderer run away, and then I awoke, in a 
state of great excitement, as can well be imagined. It was the 
difference in quality, if I may use that phrase, between that dream 
and every other that I have ever had, which impressed me then, and 
does whenever I reflect upon it. It was intensely real. I suppose 
that I have dreamed of seeing a man murdered a dozen or a score 
of times, probably more, but no such dream has affected me in the 
same fashion as the one of which I spoke. I arose and looked at 
my watch, striking a light in order to see the time. It was about 
two o’clock. I went to bed with the firm conviction that a murder 
had been committed in the city, and that in some strange and most 
unusual manner I had been a witness of the same. In the morning 
I found no reference to any murder which had been discovered, but 
my faith in the matter was not shaken, and I looked confidently for 
the appearance of the afternoon papers. These contained a full 
account of the murder, and the details coincided entirely with those 
of the murder which I had seen in my dream. The description of 
the place, the appearance of the murdered man, and so forth, were 
as I supposed they would be. The matter of time coincided in a 
general way, as the physician who first examined the body, at about 
seven o’clock in the morning, said that the man had been dead 
“ four or five hours.” 


As my eyes were troubling me, and I was obliged to pay daily 
visits to the oculist, besides attendance upon the meetings of the 
Commencement season, I went neither to the scene of the murder, 
nor to the Morgue to look at the body of the murdered man, but «t 
the time I felt so confident about the matter that the necessity for 
such verification did not impress me. I have since been very sorry 
that I did not take these steps, in the interest of scientific enquiry. 
To my own mind the fact that I am not subject to any abnormal 
psychological experiences, and that this dream is unique, standing 
apart from all other experiences, without analogy or precedent, has 
considerable influence, in suggesting that in some intimate way—how 
I know not—and at some previous time—when I know not—I was 
connected with one or another of the principals in the affair—tho I 
assure you that I was not in deliberate collusion with the murderer. 





I shall be very glad to answer any questions. This is a very 
rough-and-ready description of my dream, but I believe that it is 
entirely accurate, and I trust that it may prove of some slight service 
to you. 

With my kind regards I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
W. P. DuNCAN. 
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Block Island, R. I., August 30, 1899. 
My Dear Dr. SIMMONS :— 

In answer to your first question I may say that I have not had 
other experiences of telepathy or second sight which actually justified 
themselves and proved to be true. The dream which I related stands 
entirely by itself in that regard. 

I am sorry that I cannot reply very satisfactorily to your second 
question. I do not remember whether I related the dream before I 
saw its confirmation in the papers. I am perfectly certain that I 
would have done so if I had had an intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
Orton and his family. As it was I was almost an entire stranger, and 
a natural diffidence would prevent my relating a personal experience 
of that sort. I rather wonder that I spoke of it after its confir- 
mation was established by the newspaper reports, but I suppose 
that the effect upon myself was so strong that I could not refrain 
from doing so. I may have spoken of it before I saw the papers, 
but I am not sure. 

I am very much interested in what you say regarding your own 
beliefs in regard to the explanation of phenomena of this sort. 

I wish I could have been of greater service to you. 

Very truly yours, 
W. P. DuNCAN. 


Buffalo, N. Y., August 11, 1899. 
DeEAR Dr. SIMMONS :— 

In compliance with your request I send you the following state- 
ment. It is as correct as possible at this late date. 

When I awoke about six o’clock Thanksgiving morning I was 
conscious of having had a dream which, at the moment, seemed too 
absurd to keep in mind. 

Having accepted Dr. Orton’s invitation to dinner, I thought that 
all the students had assembled and were seated at the table in the 
dining-room of the hotel. I asked myself this question: “ What 
would we do now if Dr. Orton’s wife should die?” Immediately 
one of the students who sat opposite to me at the table arose and 
made some remarks, the nature of which I do not recall whether 
I understood or not. We then left the table without touching the 
dinner. 

I then awoke and at once dismissed the matter from my mind. 
I was as well as usual that morning but dreaded going to the dinner. 
While standing in the hall of the hotel waiting for the tables to be 
prepared, some one came in and announced the death of Mrs. Orton. 
I cannot describe the feeling of depression that came over me in the 
hall. Neither could I account for it at the time. 
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Having seated ourselves at the table, the student who sat opposite 
to me arose and spoke about Mrs. Orton’s sudden death and ap- 
pointed a committee on resolutions. I ate but little, feeling de- 
pressed and wishing myself away. Twining and I went to his room 
and had prayer together. During prayer I coud not restrain myself 
from an outburst of weeping. I went to my room and then the 
thought flashed through my mind, “ This is just what I dreamed 
this morning.” 

I would say that no thought of Mrs. Orton had ever previously 
entered my mind. You will notice that the dream and the actual 
occurrence do not harmonize in detail entirely. However, I do not 
think much of the affair. I have thought that the real explanation 
may be found in the depressed state of mind in which I was for 
the time. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. R. PowEL. 


Canandaigua, N. Y., August 21, 1899. 
Dear Mr. PowELL :— 

I thank you for your kind response to my request. I do not 
think you have any reason to be shy in communicating the facts, 
at least when any good will come of making them known. I am 
inclined to think that they are only inferior manifestations of the 
same principle which appears in all genius and in all prophecy. We 
live, move and have our being in God, and in each of us is “a 
spark of that divine Reason which animates the world.” 

I would like to have you give me an answer to the following 
questions : 

1. In your dream do you distinctly remember asking yourself 
the question “ What would we do if Dr. Orton’s wife should die?” 
before you heard in your dream the student make remarks? 

2. Did you know anything about Dr. Orton’s family, or about 
his wife, before the dream? 

3. Why did you not tell the dream to some one before the 
actual dinner took place? 

4. Why did you dread going to the dinner? Did you keep in 
mind the idea of Mrs. Orton’s death, and did that still affect you? 

5. Did no thought of your dream come to you at the real dinner? 

6. Do you think it possible to explain your experience by 
saying that the dream was an afterthought; that the event when it 
occurred then first suggested that you had had the same experience 
before; or are you perfectly sure that the thought of Mrs. Orton’s 
death preceded the going to the dinner? 

7. Had you ever had previously, or have you had since, any 
other such experience? 
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You perceive that I ask some of these questions, not for my 
own sake, but for the sake of others. I would add that I shall make 
no use of your replies that will attract any attention to you. Your 
name shall be studiously concealed. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. B. Simmons. 


Buffalo, N. Y., August 23, 1899. 
Dear Dr. SIMMONS :— 


I shall try to give as clear answers as possible to the questions 
in your letter. 

1. Ido. The order of events was as they actually took place. 

2. I knew nothing about Dr. Orton’s family, nor had any 
thought of his wife come to mind before the dream. If I remember 
rightly that was one of the reasons why, when I awoke, | thought 
the dream so absurd. 

3. I very seldom have told of any dream that I have had, but 
have been accustomed to put them out of mind. This one especially 
seemed too absurd to retain or tell. 

4. It is impossible to say. I do not know why. But I remem- 
ber distinctly that I did dread going, and that I was wishing I had 
not accepted Dr. Orton’s invitation. It may be due, however, to a 
natural feeling of revulsion toward all dinners and banquets on a 
large scale. 1 attended a banquet while at college. At this banquet 
which was given at the Langham Hotel, there was such a display 
of gormandism that the very thought of a banquet has become some- 
what repulsive to me. I went to the dinner because I knew that 
no such display would be repeated. 

I did not keep in mind the idea of Mrs. Orton’s death. After 
having dismissed it in the morning, it did not occur to me again 
until after the dinner. I cannot say whether there was some sub- 
conscious effect of the dream, causing dread of going to the dinner. 

5. No. I was strangely depressed and I did not even question 
myself why at the time. There was no clear, definite thought of 
the dream at the real dinner. But while standing in the hall 
waiting to sit down at the table, when the news was brought in of 
Mrs. Orton’s death I had a strange feeling that I was already 
familiar with the fact of her death—that somewhere, at some time, 
this news had come to me before. But the dream did not then 
recur to me. 

6. This is your most difficult question. After the event took 
place, I was quite sure that the dream was not an afterthought. 
The dream when it recurred to me after the dinner seemed so distinct 
that I did not then question that it was the real dream which I had 
had in the morning. The dream and the actual occurrence appeared 
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to be two distinct things. So that at the time I could have said 
“Yes, I am sure that the thought of her death preceded the going 
to the dinner.” But as time has gone, I have been puzzled over 
the fact that the dream did not recur to me until after the dinner— 
that not even the actual events of the dinner recalled the dream 
to me. 

I have thought that possibly I had a dream in the morning so 
similar to what took place during the day that in looking back 
through the actual occurrences, the dream and the actual events 
flashed together. I cannot answer this question satisfactorily to 
myself. 

7. No, I have never had any such experience. 

It is all very strange to me, [ am unable to give an explanation. 
I hope these answers will be in a measure what you have desired. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. R. PowE tt. 


MY EXPERIENCES IN TELEPATHY, CLAIRVOYANCE, 
OR SECOND SIGHT. 


When a child I resided in the city of Washington, D. C. One 
night I had a vision of a team of beautiful, iron-gray horses attached 
to an open undertaker’s wagon that contained two caskets. The 
team was driven up to our door, the driver got out, and taking out 
the caskets one after the other placed them on the smaller end on 
either side of our front door. A day or two after this, as I was 
sitting by the same window I seemed to be by in my vision, I saw 
coming up the street the team of iron-gray horses of my vision, 
attached to the same wagon, containing the two caskets. I was horri- 
fied to have the man drive up to our door, alight and ring the bell. 
My brother answered the summons, and came back to assure me that 
that man has made a mistake in the number, as he was looking for a 
house several doors above ours. I give this vision simply to show 
that second sight does not always concern itself with matters of 
the moment. 

While residing in the city of Portland, Oregon in 1878, I had 
the following strange experience in second sight. I thought that 
I was visiting a dear friend of mine, Mrs. B., by name, and on 
looking out of the window I saw a man across the street with 1 
large lap-board made of white wood, with an eyelet in one end by 
which he was carrying it. He crossed the street, and I answered 
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his ring at the door. He said, “I have a lap-board here for Mrs. 
B.” I replied, “1 know that she has two already, and I think you 
must be mistaken in thinking she has ordered another.” However, 
he insisted on leaving it, and went his way. The next day or two 
I called on Mrs. B. just as she was going out to drive. I told her 
to go on as she had planned, and I would go in and rest a little. 
I did so, and soon was surprised to see the man of my vision with 
his lap-board coming up the street. He crossed, rang the bell, and 
exactly the conversation of the vision took place. It afterward 
developed that Mr. B. had ordered some glass put in a cellar window, 
and Mr. F., a neighbor, had ordered a lap-board of the same man; 
and he had put the glass in the neighbor’s window and brought the 
lap-board to Mr. B’s. I may add that on telling this mechanic whom 
I knew well of my remarkable vision, he laughed, and said,“ Well, 
such a dream entitles you to one of my lap-boards.” Which was 
forthcoming in due time. 

In the year 1887, I had the following experience in your city. 
A friend and neighbor of mine, Mrs. Brown, had lost a pair of 
eye-glasses which she valued very highly. At her request I visited, 
with my husband, the church of which we were all members, to 
see if she had lost them there, as she thought she probably had; but 
we failed to find them. During the following night I had a vivid 
vision of a room in the second story of Mrs. Brown’s house—a 
room that I had never actually entered. Its furniture was in perfect 
order; some collars and cuffs fresh from the laundry were lying 
in a pile on the foot of the bed. I lifted them lightly with my hands 
convinced that the lost glasses were beneath them; and sure enough, 
they were! On going down to breakfast the next morning I saw 
Mrs. Brown standing at her window across the lawn. I called to 
her and told her where to look for her glasses, though without any 
strong conviction that she would find them where I had seen them. 
She went at once to the room designated, and while we were eating 
our breakfast she came in exclaiming, “ Here they are! How in 
the world did you know they were there?” 

Another experience of second sight I had while residing in the 
city of Rochester, as follows: 

With my eyes wide open, as it seemed to me, I saw a casket, 
and in it the form and face of a very dear ministerial friend, a 
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former class-mate: of my husband. His features were perfectly 
distinct, and I saw him as plainly as I ever saw any one in broad 
day light. I was so shocked that I turned my eyes away for a 
moment, and on looking back I saw the same picture again, but in 
addition and as distinctly, I saw another and smaller casket by the 
side of the larger one, but I saw no face therein. I awakened my 
husband and told him my vision. And from that moment we looked 
with dread for the news of the death of our friend, of whose 
sickness we had previously learned. We had not long to wait. He 
had died while seeking for health on Block Island, R. I., and but 
a few hours after his death one of his children had died at the 
ancestral home in Connecticut. 


I have had many other experiences of like nature, enough to 
convince me that there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy. 

Mrs. J. B. CoNNINGTON. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL PHENOMENA COMBINED. 


The following case is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson and 
is conspicuously interesting for its combination of mental and 
physical phenomena, regardless of explanations. The experi- 
ences led to investigation of the subject and the development of 
the boy into a psychic and then the abandonment of experiment 
hecause the boy felt that he had to choose between the normal life 
and the career of a medium. The report is from private people 
and the boy seems to have had no feature of professionalism in 
his work. There is some sign of hysterical phenomena associated 
with the events, but there is not evidence enough to determine that 
they had any influence on the result. Indeed, it is not necessary 
to insist that the phenomena are physically inexplicable. The 
chief interest in them is that they are reported by evidently intel- 
ligent and honest people. ‘There is not enough of the setting of 
the facts to form as clear an idea as is desirable of the antecedents 
to the phenomena. But the main features are the death of a 
hired man by accident and his apparent obsession of the boy, with 
the confused communications and effects incident to early devel- 
opment of mediumship. 
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It is unfortunate that the notes indicated in the report were 
not also sent to Dr. Hodgson. They might have thrown addi- 


tional light upon the initial phenomena. But the story will have 
now to stand as it is.—Editor. 


Island Park, Fargo, July 15, 1896. 
The Society for Psychical Research, 
GENTLEMEN: 

Various causes have delayed the forwarding of the enclosed 
statement to you; in the meantime, various peculiar things have 
manifested themselves in relation to the psychical power developed 
in our son Jesse. He has produced independent slate-writing; on 
four several occasions the pencil has been passed out from between 
slates which were closed and on two occasions bound together with 
strips of cloth. A large rug on one occasion flew up from the floor 
and laid itself upon the table in our presence and at various times 
these phenomena have occurred, in the presence of Mr. S. Robinson, 
of Hillsboro, N. D., a B. A. graduate from the Ecole Polytechnique, 
Paris, France ; Dr. Dean Clark, of Spokane, Mon., I believe ; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Royce, of Fargo; Mr. Terence Martin, of Fargo; J. P. 
Chisholm, of Lisbon, N. D.; William Brown (colored), of Fargo, N. 
D. I would be greatly obliged for some advice and information as to 
what it is and what should be done therewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. AND Mrs. W. C. LANcpoN. 


Fargo, N. D., April 30th, 1896. 
To the Society for Psychical Research. 

The following is an account of a very curious happening which 
we think might be of interest to your society. We have tried to 
give every item of information which might have a bearing upon 
the event, and perhaps have given some things which are useless. 

It occurred upon a rainy day, and the boy to whom it happened, 


chiefly, had been up since half past four in the morning, working 
in the barn. 
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Jesse Langdon is a large strong boy.. He will be fifteen this 
coming May. He has never been ill, except with the usual chil- 


dren’s diseases, and a slight attack of typhoid fever, about four 
years ago. 


He is very large for his age, weighing 165 pounds, and is five 
feet ten inches in height. He has dark brown curly hair, dark 
brown eyes, a fair skin, and a great deal of color. He is not in 
the least nervous, and more than ordinarily practical and matter- 
of-fact. He has a reputation all over the two towns of Fargo and 


Moorhead for his truthfulness. It is his most remarkable charac- 
teristic. 


At the time when this affair occurred he was doing the work 
in his father’s stable, taking the place temporarily. The first night 
after the occurrence his father slept with him at the office. Since 
he has continued to sleep there every night alone. 


I am his mother, and after him heard the most of the affair. 
I am thirty-three yéars old, brown eyes and hair, fair complexion, 
and high color. Am said by every one to be devoid of nerves, and 
perfectly healthy. I have a very accurate ear, which has been 
educated and made more accute by the study of music. I have 
several times been the subject of odd coincidences, but have regarded 
them as such. Have never been in the least timid, nor easily 
frightened. In fact, am much more brave, physically, than the 
ordinary woman. I ama member of the Episcopal Church. Have 
read Spencer, Darwin, Schopenhauer, Nordau, and am far from 
having any occult predilections. 


My husband—the father of the boy—the next person concerned, 
has spent his life in the study and practice of medicine, and, like the 
majority of physicians, is inclined to “ materialism”. He is forty- 
three years old, five feet eleven inches in height, weighs 200 pounds, 


and of a rather nervous diathesis ; suffers sometimes from neuralgia ; 
dark hair and eyes. 


I think this is all the information necessary in regard to our 
physical and mental peculiarities and conditions, in relation to the 
matter with which the incident is concerned. 
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My husband had in his barn, during the life-time of a certain 
George Smith, the last several months before his death, a white 
horse, the property of this man, which had a lame foot, and which 
was being treated at the barn. 

George Smith was a man of the lower order—an agent for a 
brewery company—kind-hearted and open-handed in his way; and 
honest in business ; but of a loose moral character; rather ignorant 
and uneducated, but fairly intelligent He was inclined to drink 
too much, also. 

He was crossing a railroad bridge, and was near the end, where 
the ground was but twelve feet below the bridge. He stepped aside 
to let a train pass—he was in the habit of doing this—and it is 
supposed, as the day was rainy and the bridge rather wet, that he 
slipped and fell, breaking his neck in the fall. 

This happened on Friday afternoon, shortly after four o’clock, 
the 17th day of April. The day before—Thursday, the 16th of 
April—a little before half past ten, he came down to the stable of 
Dr. Langdon to see his horse. He went into the office where Jesse 
Langdon was busy, and stayed a few minutes, and then asked Jesse 
when his father would be in the office. The boy said, “ He gener- 
ally comes down between ten and eleven. It is now almost eleven.” 
Mr. Smith went away; and that was the last time he came to 
the barn before his death. I underscore the words “now almost 
eleven ” that you may compare it with the last remark of Dr. Lang- 
don in his statement. 

This came to us like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. We had 
not dreamed of anything supernatural or psychical, or whatever it is. 

If you will kindly help us to an explanation, it will be of great 
service to us, as we feel that such an event cannot be ignored, how- 
ever inclined we may be to do so. 

It has since developed that the horse in question used to belong 
to a woman of this town, who owned him at the time of his purchase 
from Smith. 

We have not the slightest desire to buy the horse in question, 
more than that, we cannot afford to buy him, and have seven horses 
of our own. 

Jesse made his statement without hearing ours, and about three 
hours after we wrote. 
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These first were written about two hours and a half after the 
affair occurred. 

If you will send us a copy of your publication we will subscribe 
for it. We want to look into this matter, and, if possible, investigate 
it thoroughly, as it is very mysterious. 

This letter is written on the 29th day of April. Tomorrow will 
be a week since the event happened. We will not mail this until 
tomorrow afternoon, in case anything else should harpen. 

May 28th, 1896. It has now been one month since the happening 
herein recorded. Jesse Langdon is now able to produce lifting 
of tables, rappings of all kinds, and many other curious phenomena 
at will. We have had four successful sittings with him. 

Marcaret EF. A. LANGDON, 
Fargo, N. D. 


Statement of Dr. Langdon. 


This 23rd day of April, 1896, between ten and eleven o’clock, 
but nearer eleven than ten, I think, Jesse Langdon, my son, called 
me on the telephone, and said—he being at my office and myself in 
the house, about half a mile distant: “ Papa, hurry up and come 
up here. I hear noises, just like little feet tramping in the ceiling 
and all around. Now I feel awfully funny, and am in a wringing 
perspiration. I feel as if I had a bandage around my head, and 
some one were holding me fast. Hurry up, and come up here. 
Don’t you hear the clock tick? It is ticking dreadfully loud ;” and 
I listened and heard it. Then he said, “ Don’t you hear some kind 
of groan, and then whistle and groan ?”—and I heard it. He said, 
“Now I heara voice. Oh,I can’t stay. It’s George Smith.” Then 
I said, “ Speak to him.” He said,“ I can’t.” I said, “ Yes you can, 
try.” He said, “ Oh, I can’t.” I said, “ Wait till I call mamma to 
the phone, perhaps she may hear it better than I.” 

I then called my wife to the telephone. I felt rather curiously ; 
not exactly frightened, but rather horrified, without knowing just 
how to analyze the sensation. 

My wife went to the telephone, and while she was there she grew 
pale to the lips. She usually has a high color. 
Statement by Mrs. Langdon. 
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I went to the telephone when my husband called me. Jesse 
said, “Oh, mamma, I am all in a sweat, and everything is flying 
around. The room is shaking; and there is George Smith speaking. 
Don’t you hear him?” I listened, and heard nothing at first. Then 
I heard a faint whistling sigh; and Jesse said, “ Do you hear it; Oh, 
do you hear it?” I said, “ Yes.” He said, “ Now the stove-pipe 
is shaking ; now the stove is lifting from the floor.” Then I heard 
a rattling of the lids of the stove and a dragging sound; then he 
said, “ Now the stove is away over by the door, and the water pail 
is up in the air. Oh, I can’t stay here, mamma. The water is all over 
the office floor.” I said, “ Be firm, Jesse, and have courage.” He 
said, “ Now he is talking; do you hear him?” I listened, and heard 
the sound of a voice. It seemed distant from the ’phone, and, at 
first, rather muffled. I could not distinguish the words. I said to 
Jesse, “ Speak to it.” And he said, “I can’t. I am afraid to. I 
can’t speak to it.” I said, “ Never mind; just make up your mind, 
and do it.” Then he said, “ Is it Mr. Smith?” and his voice choked. 
The voice said, “ Yes; I want to speak to Doc.” (My husband is 
frequently called “:Doc.) 


Jesse repeated the questions as I asked them, but I only heard 
part of the answers at first, and all of them afterwards. 


I then said, “ Ask him what he wants.” Jesse could not speak 
at first, and then he asked the question. The voice replied, “ Tell 
Doc to buy Grape.” (This is the name of the horse which was in 
our barn. His real name was “ Grapeshot,” and no one called him 
“ Grape ” except George Smith, when he was alive.) I said, “ How 
much shall he pay for him?” ‘The voice said, “ Tell him to set his 
own price.” I heard the last two answers plainly, especially the 
last ; but Jesse repeated them. I then said, “ Shall I ask Mrs. Smitia 
about it?” The reply came before Jesse could repeat the question. 
He had only begun when the voice said, “ Mrs. Smith don’t own 
Grape.” I said, “ Who does own him?” Then Jesse said, “ Oh! 
Mamma, he is answering your questions without my repeating them. 
Oh! tell papa to come up. The pipe is falling to pieces. One piece 
is over by the bed; and I feel as if some one were holding me.” I 
then heard the voice say something again, and I asked what it said. 
Jesse said, “ It said, good-bye.” 
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Then my huband called to me and said, “ Ask him how he came 
to get killed?” I did so, and the barn shook again. The moaning 
sound followed, and then the voice said, “I fell off the bridge.” I 
then said, “ Ask him if he was sober.” He laughed and said, “ Oh, 
yes, quite sober.” I said, “ Did you slip?” The voice said, “I 
wanted to go.” 

These questions were at times repeated by Jesse, and sometimes 
the voice answered me directly while Jesse was speaking. Then he 
said, “ Good-bye.”” And then, while I was asking Jesse what it said, 
it broke in with “ Good-bye,” and then sounded fainter and further 
away. 

Jesse shut the ’phone, and in ten minutes was at our house. He 
was in a dripping perspiration; his jaw was hanging; his eyes 
staring, and the first thing he said was, “ Mamma, the stove rose 
up four feet in the air.” 


MarGaret FE. A. LANGDON. 


Statement of Dr. Langdon and Wife. 


It took us ten minutes to bring Jesse to his senses. As soon 
as he was composed we three started for the barn, and went im- 
mediately to the office. Jesse had bolted the door when he came 
away. (It was a habit with him to do this when he left the office.) 

When we opened the door the office was in confusion. The 
stove, a large box stove which burns wood, was near the office door, 
about five feet from its usual position on a foundation of plaster 
and bricks. It was lying on the floor on its side, the stove door 
partly propping it up from the floor. It takes two people to lift the 
stove. The pipe was separated into three lengths, and was lying 
about the office. The water-pail, of tin, was turned upside down on 
the floor, and the water was all over the floor. The basin, of granite- 
ware, was wet, but empty, lying on the shelf where it usually sits. 
A five-gallon can, which usually sits on the stove, was sitting right- 
side up over the mark on the floor which was made by the stove 
in being dragged over the floor. 

After we had been at the office some time, and talked over the 
affair, Dr. Langdon said, “ I wonder what time this happened,” and 
took his watch out of his pocket to look at the present time.. The 
watch had stopped at exactly eleven o’clock. He showed it. to his 
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wife, and as soon as she looked it started again. It was not run 
down. 

We afterward asked our servant, who heard the conversation 
at the ‘phone, what time it occurred. She said, “ Between ten and 
eleven. 


M. E. A. LANGDON. 


Verbatim Statement of Jesse D. Langdon. 


I went into the barn, and went over to the ’phone to talk to papa. 
{ wanted him to come down to the barn for some reason or the 
other. I don’t know why. Then I went over and locked the door. 
I don’t know why I did this either. I felt as if it had to be locked. 
I was thinking about how early I got the work done. 

After I turned the key in the door I turned around, and as I 
turned “ Grapeshot’s”’ boot fell from the nail down to the bunk. 
It left a little piece of the wool on the nail, and it fell in such a 
mechanical manner that it seemed just as if it had been laid down 
instead of falling. 

I then thought that “ Grapeshot’s ” foot was all well, and about 
Mr. Smith’s death. I was never afraid about Mr. Smith’s death, 
or anything; just thought of it like any one would. Then I heard 
sounds like little feet. Thousands of them were walking all over 
the walls. Then the whole barn began to shake; then I instantly 
went to the ’phone and called papa. From some reason or the 
other I thought it was George Smith in the office. Then I heard 
a groaning, and I wanted papa to come down, for I was very much 
afraid by this time. I wasn’t afraid before. 

I asked papa in the ’phone if he heard the noises. He said yes, 
he heard a slight noise. Then papa called mamma to the ’phone, 
and the instant mamma came and said the first word the barn began 
to shake worse than ever, and the stove rose off its foundation about 
four feet, straight up in the air, and then dropped down with a crash. 
I wasn’t near the stove; I was holding the ’phone and talking to 
mamma. Then it turned over on its side and dragged across the 
floor. Then the stove-pipe came down, and the pieces came apart 
after it fell. Then the pail, which sets on the wash bench, went 
up in the air higher than my head and turned upside down, and 
stayed there in that position for at least ten seconds. Then the 
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water dropped out all at once. Then the wash basin flew up about 
four feet above the bench after the pail, and the pail fell down, and 
it fell softly—it didn’t bump—and the basin went back on the bench 
again. 

Then I told mamma Mr. Smith was talking. I don’t know why 
I thought all the time it was Mr. Smith, and I asked her if she could 
hear him. She said to ask if there is anything she could do for 
him, and I told mamma I couldn’t speak. Then mamma said to try. 
I felt as if some one were holding me; but I tried, and I said what 
she told me, and he said yes, he wanted to talk to Doc; and he said 
tell Doc to buy “ Grape.” Mamma heard Mr. Smith say this her- 
self ; and while we were talking he answered mamma two or three 
times without my repeating her question to him, or his to her; and 
he spoke once or twice while I was talking. 

After that he said “‘ Good-bye,” and mamma had me call him 
back, and I did, and the barn shook again, and he talked again about 
how he came to die, and then said “ Good-bye” twice, and then I 
hung up the ’phone and flew for the house. I felt as if some one 
were behind me all the way down. 


BENTON & AMIDON, 
Attorneys at Law. 
Fargo, North Dakota, May 4, 1896. 
To the Society for Psychical Research :— 

I take pleasure in certifying that Dr. and Mrs. Langdon are 
persons of eminent respectability in this community and I believe 
them as little likely to be deceived by phenomena such as are de- 
scribed in their statement as any persons within my acquaintance. 

Very respectfully, 
Cuartes F. Ammon. 


Washington, Feb. 6, 1897. 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, 


DEAR Sir: 
Your letter of inquiry as regards the psychical experiences of 
my son, with enclosures, received. 


We have kept a careful record of all experiences of this kind 
each time such experiences have occurred. 
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If you desire them I will send you a paper containing a detailed 
account of each one. 

We attempted “ sittings ” at which were developed all the phe- 
nomena of so-called spiritualism, the “ raps”, the lifting and moving 
of chairs, tables, rugs, pans, and various articles, also we experi- 
mented with a small double slate which we tied together with a 
heavy strap also wedging in a stick of wood between the strap and 
the slate. We placed therein a piece of slate pencil which was 
at various times thrown out of the slate and which on two or three 
occasions wrote independently within it, Jesse’s hand being laid on 
the edge thereof, in a partially lighted room. We tried these sittings 
for about three months, when in conversation with me one night my 
son said “ Mamma, I don’t want to meddle with this any more. I feel 
as if 1 were on a wall between two pits. If I keep on, I shall go down 
into one and never be anything but a medium and I am sure I won’t 
live long. If I do not keep on I shall go into the other and make 
something of myself. I will do just as you and papa wish about 
it, either will be hard at first but I can not go on like this, half 
one thing and half another.” I told his father and we stopped the 
sittings. He is now studying for an examination to enter the 
Annapolis Naval Academy, and unless he suggests it himself we will 
not pursue the matter. 

sy the bye, he could tell things which were going on at a distance 
and describe people and places. 

We are now, however, forever interested in the matter of psy- 
chical research, and I should be much obliged if you will answer 
for me the following questions: 

What is the difference in the privileges of “ Members” and 
“ Associates ” ? 

May an Associate by paying $5.00 additional during the same 
year he joins, or is an Associate, become a Member? 

What class of references are required—bank or personal—and 
would the Congressmen and Senators of a person’s district con- 
stitute such references, as we know no one else in this city as yet, 
being strangers and desiring to join your Society. 





Sincerely yours, 
M. E. A. LAncpon. 

















Incidents. 
COINCIDENTAL AUDITORY EXPERIENCE. 


The following incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson. 
It is vouched for by a gentleman who was a lawyer in Cincinnati 
at the time and was also a member of the American Branch of 
the Society for Psychical Research at the time. The incident 
ocurred in 1895, but was reported to Dr. Hodgson in 1903. The 
gentleman who had the experience wrote out a first hand account 
of it with dates, and the first informant vouches for his honesty 
and veracity. The experience was an auditory apparition or 
voice which forecast a situation in the family, tho there was 
no intimation in the experience of the event that followed and 
which had to be determined by the coincidence. It is not proof 
of a veridical meaning, but would help in supplying that proof, 
if a larger census of them could be obtained. The story must 
tell its own meaning. It would have been stronger if he had 
recognized the voice, as he seems to have done in an earlier ex- 
perience of the same kind which he mentions. The importance 
of recognizing the voice would be in establishing the real or 
apparent agent in the result—Editor. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6th, 1903. 
Drar Dr. Hopcson: 


In response to the appeal of the Council of the Society for 
Psychical Research for cooperation of its Members and Associates 
in the collection of further evidence of telepathy, etc., I send state- 
ments of a case investigated by myself. Mr. Blumenfeld has resided 
in Cincinnati for 35 years and stands well in the community. If you 
think advisable you are at liberty to write to the persons referred 
to in his statement in care of Claflin and Co., New York. Mr. 
Blumenfeld informs me that F. C. Wilcox is still in the employ of 
the B. F. Claflin Co. as travelling salesman, and probably recollects 
the occurrence, as they have discussed the matter since. I would sug- 
gest that his corroborative statement be obtained. The record in the 
Register of Vital Statistics on file in the Health Department of Cin- 
cinnati shows that Sadie Blumenfeld, age 16, died Wednesday, Janu- 
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ary 23rd, 1895, of typhoid fever; that she was sick three weeks and 
was attended by C. P. Brent. Mr. Blumenfeld impressed me, in 
making his statement, as sincere and truthful. 


Very truly yours, 
G. G. HuBBE.L. 


[The following is the statement of Mr. Blumenfeld copied by 
Mr. Hubbell and transmitted to Dr. Hodgson.—Editor. ] 


Cincinnati, May 6th, 1903. 

On January 6th, 1895, I left Cincinnati for New York City to 
purchase goods for my carpet store. On the Friday morning fol- 
lowing my departure (January 11) I was sitting in the curtain 
department of the store of H. B. Claflin Co., of New York City, 
looking at some lace curtains which the salesman had thrown over 
a rack for my inspection. While so engaged I was startled by 
hearing a voice say twice in succession: ‘Come home, papa!” 
Much agitated I immediately arose and asked Mr. Murray (the 
salesman who was showing me the curtains), whether he had heard 
anything. He replied that he had not. I then told Mr. Mudich 
and F. C. Wilcox what I had heard. These gentlemen are all 
connected with the H. B. Claflin Co. I did not at the time recognize 
the voice. The matter troubled me so much that I arranged to return 
home the next day, but was delayed until the following day by 
missing the train. I left my business in New York unfinished. Im- 
mediately on my arrival home I related to my two daughters what 
had occurred, but purposely refrained from saying anything of it to 
my wife for fear of alarming her. I had learned that my daughter 
Sadie, aged 16, had been taken ill on the Friday following (January 
11) my departure for New York. Dr. C. P. Brent (now deceased) 
of Cincinnati, was called in the next day and said the child exhibited 
symptoms of typhoid fever. She grew worse and died January 
23rd, 1895. 

When I left Cincinnati for my trip to New York Sadie was in 
fairly good health and I felt no anxiety whatever about her. I also 
was in good health and was not thinking about her at the time of 
my experience. I made no notes at the time, but know that I left 
for New York on the first Sunday after New Year’s day in 1895, 
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and by reference to a calendar am assisted in fixing the exact dates 
with absolute certainty. 


I am not a believer in Spiritualism: have had other somewhat 
similar experiences. About 35 years ago, while standing in my bed 
chamber in Cincinnati, apparently in my normal condition, I had a 
vision of my mother’s death in Germany. I heard her call my name 
in German and saw flashed in some manner before me her death bed 
scene. Subsequently I received a despatch and letter announcing 
the death which corresponded in date and time with my vision. 

W. BLUMENFELD. 


[Unfortunately this is not the original account of Mr. Blu- 
menfeld except as copied by the informant. But that makes it 
substantially first hand and as Mr. Blumenfeld took the pains 
to verify the exact dates, the narrative only lacks the corrobor- 
ative statement of the persons named. It is probable that Dr. 
Hodgson applied to them for confirmative statements, but if he 
did so, there is no record of their replies in the files. The most 
interesting circumstance occurs in the second incident, that relat- 
ing to the death of Mr. Blumenfeld’s mother. His allusion to 
what was “ flashed in some manner ”’ before him is an unconscious 
testimony to the pictographic process and, as the deathbed scene 
is involved, it would seem to be the product of some mind other 
than the mother’s, as the condition of the mother would probably 
exclude normal knowledge of the facts. This is not and cannot 
now be proved, but it would be well to observe other cases of the 
kind because we may find that a tertium quid is required to 
account for such coincidences. Only the supposition that the 
mother was out of the body and could see the scene would account 
for it, possibly, without resorting to another mind or tertium 
quid. It is unfortunate that we have no information as to the 
exact conditions at the time. If she were comatose or if her 
eyes were closed we could not suppose that she had any normal 
knowledge of the facts and telepathy would be a doubtful classi- 
fication of the incident except as implying survival after death. 
But we lack evidence of any speculative explanation of the occur- 
rence.—Editor. | 
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THE STIEBEL CASE 


[The following came to us from the collection of Dr. Hodg- 
son. The story explains itself as indicated by the informant. Evi- 
dently it could not be made first hand, as the persons who could 
have told the facts have refused to do so for reasons explained in 
the letter of Mr. Hansom, Editor of the Wilkes-Barre paper, 
who reported the case to Mr. Watts. Mr. Watts, who was 
connected with the Philadelphia Press, had evidently made some 
inquiries, after publishing a story about the case in the Press 
of Sunday, Nov. 9th, 1890, and received from the Editor 
of the News-Dealer of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a letter telling his 
knowledge of the facts. The letter of Mr. Watts to Dr. Hodgson 
was dated Nov. 29th, 1890, and enclosed a clipping from the Press 
of Philadelphia as well as the letter of Mr. Hanson dated Nov. 
13th, 1890, and a clipping of the Wilkes-Barre News-Dealer ot 
Nov. 9th, 1890, containing a full account of the facts by Mr. 
Hanson. With this explanation the story will be intelligible. 
The following is the letter by Mr. Hanson.—Editor. ] 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 13th, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Watts: 

Your letter was duly received. I have investigated the matter re- 
ferred to. As I feared, the parties interested, particularly the 
woman who saw the vision, absolutely refuse to sign or answer to 
any statement. In fact, they are very much vexed that their names 
were used at all. They are of that peculiar ignorant class of people 
upon whom all reasoning is wasted. There is no question, however, 
but that she did see, or believes she saw, what was related. My 
reporter, P. S. Ridsdale, interviewed her at length last Saturday 
when she did not know it was for publication. I enclose you the 
story he wrote for our own paper of last Sunday and if it in any 
Way answers your purpose he is willing to make affidavit to its 
exactness. I regret that I cannot fulfill your desire more fully. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Hanson. 
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[The following is the story as told in the News-Dealer, of 
Wilkes-Barre, on the date of Nov. 9th, 1890, as reported by 
Mr. Ridsdale, omitting his introductory remarks about the house. 
—Editor. ] 

The house which is the property of Alderman Kirk has been for 
three weeks the home of a newly married couple named Daniel and 
Sophia Stiebel. The house consists of four rooms: the parlor, 
kitchen and two bedrooms up stairs. The parlor was used as a 
store and on the shelves are yet jars of candy and boxes of cigars. 

It was Mrs. Sophia Stiebel to whom the ghost, spirit, apparition 
or whatever it was gave the preference. 

On Wednesday last, between 11 and 12 o’clock in the morning, 
she was up stairs making the bed in the front room. At the head 
of the stairs which lead up from the kitchen there is a small landing 
about four feet square and above it is a trap-door perhaps 12x 18 
inches. The front bedroom door faces the top of the stairs, and 
while Mrs. Stiebel was leaning over the bed a small stick was 
hurled at her from the trap-door and at the same time there was a 
noise as if some one was walking in the attic. She screamed and a 
Mr. Cole, a friend of hers who was down stairs, ran to her assistance. 
She said there was somebody in the attic. He climbed on a chair, 
pushed the trap-door which was closed and looked in, but saw 
nothing. Mrs. Stiebel, however, was greatly affected and Mr. Cole 
left to find her husband. When the two men returned they found 
the young lady in a swoon on the kitchen floor. After some time 
when she recovered, she told the following story: 


A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN HER CoFFIN. 


“ After Mr. Cole left the house I turned to finish making the bed 
when I heard a slight noise, and looking toward the ceiling I was 
horrified to see a black coffin large enough to contain a body of a 
grown person slowly descending to the floor. I was so frightened 
that it was impossible for me to move and I stood trembling while 
the thing sank slowly, slowly, slowly until it stopped at about the 
height of a chair’s seat from the floor. The window curtains were 
up and I could see plainly. In the coffin wrapped in a black shroud, 
with its hands crossed on its breast and holding a bouquet of flowers 
was the body of a tall and beautiful young woman. 
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“ Gazing on its face, which though sunken and pallid, bore a 
look of quiet dignity and sorrow, I, strangely as it may seem, felt 
no longer afraid, nor was I the least startled when the coffin disap- 
peared and the figure stood before me, still clad in the long black 
shroud and holding the bouquet in its hands still crossed over its 
breast. 

“On the wall there were two chains of spools, one strung on a 
white string and the other on a green. The figure’s eyes turned 
toward these and it spoke, so soft and low were the tones that / 
felt reassured, ‘Take one of those and break the string.’ I took 
the one with the white string and broke it, when the thing snatched 
the spools from my hand and scattered them around the room. 
‘Take the other one,’ it said, and I did. When I broke the string 
it told me to take the spools and pull them off. When I had a 
certain number off it again spoke and told me to take three of the 
spools, burn two and keep the other one. I took the three and 
going down stairs, put two in the fire and the other one in my pocket. 
The figure then said: ‘I will see you again tonight. Do not be 
afraid, I will not hurt you.’ Then it disappeared and I knew 
nothing until just now when you came in.” 

The two men were naturally surprised at this strange story, and 
expressed their doubts, but as the young wife persisted, they finally 
resolved to sit up with her and two or three friends and see what 
came of it. 

The night came on and the three with five interested neighbors 
sat in the kitchen waiting. Nine, ten, eleven, twelve and one o’clock 
passed and still nothing happened, but about a quarter of two, when 
they were going to leave in despair of seeing anything, a noise was 
heard in the parlor. All except Mrs. Stiebel rushed in but there 
was nothing there; then there was a noise as of a heavy blow in 
the kitchen and they ran back, Mrs. Stiebel had disappeared. One 
of the party looked up the stairs and saw her kneeling at the top of 
the landing as if praying. She would not come down and they 
were obliged to use force to get her to come to the kitchen. In 
explanation of her conduct she said something seemed to tell her 
she must go up stairs and she went. 

While they were talking a series of blows were heard all over the 
house and the whole party ran frightened into the street. Neighbors 
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soon collected despite the lateness of the hour and policeman Clark 
soon arrived on the scene and asked what the trouble was. He was 
told, and laughing said he was not afraid of ghosts, he would go into 
the house and up stairs alone. He started but his nerve failed him 
and when he got to the door he called for some one to go with him. 
Mr. Stiebel volunteered and they went in together, Mr. Stiebel 
going up stairs first while Clark remained at the foot. Mr. Stiebel 
had reached the top of the stairs when he heard a noise and turned 
around. Clark’s nerve failed altogether and he ran as fast as he 
could into the street. The next day, it being impossible to get Mrs. 
Stiebel away, her husband left her and went to work. 

At about the same time as the day before, so Mrs. Stiebel said 
in telling about it, “I was in the kitchen when the same feeling I 
had experienced the night before compelled me to go up stairs. In 
the front bedroom stood the woman in the black shroud. She said, 
‘Go down to the cellar I want you to dig up the ground.’ I replied 
that I would not; then she got angry, and I felt that if I didn’t 
go something awful would happen, so I went down at once. The 
woman was there and pointing at a certain spot on the floor, she 
ordered me to dig up the earth. The floor is covered with boards 
five or six inches thick and I said I could not lift them, so she 
stooped down and immediately seven or eight of the big boards 
were flung to a corner of the cellar, disclosing a slight hollow in the 
ground. I took a stick and moved away some of the dirt, which 
was quite soft; after some minutes’ work I found an old rotten 
stocking containing some crumbling mildewed papers. The thing 
said, ‘ Take those up stairs and burn them.’ I did so and it vanished. 
and I again fainted. After this the ghost was not seen again, 
although on Thursday night the neighbors sat up to watch for it. 

The hole is still to be seen in the cellar and the boards are still ly- 
ing in a corner of the cellar. Mrs. Stiebel is at the home of Mrs. Cole 
on Parrish street and despite the efforts of her husband and friends 
to move her mind from the strange experiences she still seems to 
be under the influence of the spook and at times force has to be used 
to keep her from going back to the haunted house. Her doctor 
and the pastor of Ashley Congregational church have examined her 
and say she is perfectly rational, but that on account of the shock 
to her mind she must be kept very quiet. The young husband says 
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he will move his furniture in a few days, but before he does he 
will dig up the whole cellar and see if there is anything concealed 
there. Inquiry among the neighbors revealed the fact that some 
four years ago some people who lived in the house were driven out 
by the same ghost experience. It is a strange thing all through and 
Mrs. Stiebel, who appears a sensible young lady in all other respects, 
is strangely affected over her adventures. 


THE BIGGS CASE. 


The following came from the records of Dr. Hodgson, sent 
to us after his death. The story must tell itself and comments 
will be reserved until it has been told. Evidently Dr. Hodgson 
had seen the account which was published in the Progressive 
Thinker and made inquiries about it from the party who writes 
the first letter. His own correspondence is omitted from the 
record and it begins with the letter of Mrs. Enoch Chase which 
is apparently a reply of hers to the inquiry of Dr. Hodgson. She 
alludes to the Topeka Capital and a clipping from it which is 
not found in the correspondence, but the facts are explained 
sufficiently without it. 

The report is of physical phenomena of the apport and tele- 
kinetic type. None of the informants were Spiritualists when 
they began, but all became believers. One or two were very scep- 
tical but yielded on witnessing the phenomena. The report 
of them is not as careful as is necessary to convince the scien- 
titic man that the phenomena were what they were supposed to be. 
There is no evidence of fraud in them and indeed the evidence is 
that the girl with whom they connected the phenomena as the 
medium was perfectly honest. She, Gracie Biggs, was about 
18 years of age and showed all signs of modesty and innocence 
and in answer to quesions is reserved and sensible about 
them and not credulous, so far as can be seen, and seems 
innocent of her liability to the suspicion of fraud. But altho 
there is no evidence of fraud, there is no evidence that som- 
nambulic or hysterical phenomena are excluded from the case. 
Nothing seems to have occurred, according to the report, which 
could not have been done under somnambulic conditions. The 
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case very closely resembles that of the young man reported in 
the Journal (Vol. VII, pp. 1-56) and who in an apparently nor- 
mal condition had done many things of which he was unconscious. 

Small stones and pieces of cocoa were thrown about the room, 
and when a large stone was supposedly thrown against the door 
no such stone was found in the room. Coffin plates were found 
in the room and no one seems to have known whose they were 
or whence they came. The mother, to prevent the repetition of 
this, hid the plates in her bed and tho she alone attended her own 
bed, the plates disappeared. But nothing occurred which might 
not be accounted for by an unconscious action on the part of the 
girl. She might have been clairvoyant and found the plates in 
that way and then abstracted them in a normal manner. Several 
persons confirm the phenomena in general, tho not all of them 
adopt an explanation. 

If the report of the occurrences had been as detailed as is 
desirable it would have been worth while to have printed it in 
full. But the most of it is taken up in expressing opinions about 
the facts instead of accurately describing the facts themselves. 
In other words, interpretation is the larger part of the report and 
it has mixed itself with the statements about the real facts. The 
only matter of interest is that the phenomena occurred a short 
time prior to the death of the mother and it seems that nothing 
more occurred after her death. 

The case has been worth calling attention to because, a gen- 
eration ago, the presumption would have been of fraud, and no 
attempt made to discover hysteria in the case. It is so like those 
in which somnambulism and hysteria play a part that the over- 
whelming suspicion is that these were the real cause and the 
importance of this hypothesis lies in its unifying phenomena 
which are equally unaccounted for by fraud or miracle. 

Readers will remark that the story was freshly investigated 
and only a short time had elapsed after the occurrence of the 
events alleged had taken place. It will suffer in scientific value 
from the reputation of newspaper reports and the ignorance of 
the parties concerned as observeres. The fact that the lady 
suffered from hysterical effects is both an evidence of genuineness 

of the experiences and a limitation on the nature of the alleged 
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facts. It tends to prove her psychic, tho it may reduce the facts 
to a subjective character in so far as they are events. They may 
have been veridical hallucinations, tho the circumstance that some 
of them seem to have been collective would make that view harder 
to believe, except as collective hallucinations. But it is not im- 
portant at this date to regard the story as evidence of supernormal 
physical phenomena. Its value is only in the fact that a freshly 
investigated case of apparent telekinesis and physical phenomena, 
associated with some mental facts of interest, represents appar- 
ently a genuine human experience of some sort and desires record 
for the form which it took and the parties who reported it. It 
will encourage the proper investigation of such incidents in the 
future, no matter what the explanation. It is desirable to get 
the exact facts in all such instances, regardless of explanations, 
normal or supernormal.—Editor. 





Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AT HARVARD, AND 
MR. TROLAND’S LETTER THEREON 


by Sir WILLIAM BarreTrT. 


It is satisfactory to learn from Mr. Leonard T. Troland’s letter 
in a recent issue of the Journal that some work in psychical research 
is being done, or is projected, at Harvard. But Mr. Troland’s state- 
ment does not sound very promising, nor is it quite intelligibile. He 
tells us that the result of the first five months’ work has been “ at- 
titudes and plans”. Carefully thought out plans for such work are 
of course necessary, but surely the ‘attitude’ of any investigator 
towards a new subject of research does not require five months to 
attain. Long ago Sir John Herschel stated that the attitude of every 
natural philosopher should be “ to hope all things not impossible, to 
believe all things not unreasonable”. This spirit of hopeful and 
ardent enquiry should animate every investigator, of physical and 
psychical phenomena. 

I fear Mr. Troland, even after five months’ study, has not yet 
obtained a correct view of the objects of psychical research. Those 
objects were clearly defined and set forth at the foundation of the 
Society for Psychical Research and were published in the first 
volume of the Proceedings. Nor am I aware of any disagreement 
on those objects such as Mr. Troland imagines, nor any statement 
that the object of psychical research was, as he imagines, “the 
attempt to prove personal immortality.” The question of survival 
after bodily death (which does not imply immortality,—or endless 
persistence of human personality,—a fact which no one can prove) 
—this question has come to the forefront in recent years and is a 
legitimate object of scientific inquiry ; but it is only one of the many 
subjects embraced under psychical research. 

I am afraid that the elaborate apparatus Mr. Troland tells us he 
is designing will prove a great disappointment. No doubt he will 
be able to measure anew various reaction times under varying psych- 
ological conditions, but such measurements do not carry us beyond 
the mechanism of the nervous system. Mr. Troland is like a hungry 
man, preparing a wonderful series of cooking utensils to cook a 
hare before he has caught a hare, or has made any attempt to catch 
or procure a hare. Or, he is like a physicist devising intricate ex- 
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perimental apparatus to investigate those rare and anomalous elec- 
trical phenomena called “ fire-balls ”, before he has ever seen a fire- 
ball or knows anything of the meteorological conditions which deter- 
mine their production. 


Obviously the first esential in psychical research, as in all other 
research, is for the inquirer to make himself acquainted with the 
work of other investigators in the same line of research, and then 
to find the material upon which he is going to experiment. It is 
the rarity of the living material, the peculiar psychological condition 
of certain individuals,—often a fugitive condition,—that renders 
psychical research so difficult and elusive. Apparently Mr. Troland 
never thought of this beforehand, for at the end of his letter, in a 
casual sentence, he asks if anybody can find him the hare he has spent 
five months in considering how to cook. 


Let Mr. Troland take up one elementary branch of psychical re- 
search such as telepathy, or clairvoyance (the supersensible percep- 
tion of a distant or hidden object), or ‘dowsing’ for water or 
mineral lodes, or, if he has physical apparatus, the alleged lumin- 
osity of the magnetic field, and show that the conclusions some of us 
have reached on these matters after years of laborious investigation 
are either accurate or wholly fallacious. 


In an appendix to my recent work, “On the Threshold of the 
Unseen ”’, I have ventured to give some suggestions as to the conduct 
of psychical research in different fields of enquiry. Might I take the 
liberty of asking Mr. Troland to read what I have there said and for 
the present devote himself to finding the requisite material upon 
which he can experiment. If he will show us some of the necessary 
conditions of sucess in any branch of psychical research, he will have 
conferred a boon to future investigators and given us a rich addition 
to our knowledge. 


31 Devonshire Place, WILLIAM F. Barrerr. 
London, W. 
Sept. 17, 1917 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Jap Herron. A Novel Written from the Ouija Board. MuircHer, 
KENNERLEY. New York. 1917. 


The names of the authors of this book are not mentioned. The 
reason for the fact no doubt was that they were not the conscious pro- 
ducers of the story, but the means of its origin over the Ouija Board. 
But their names are Mrs. Hays, the psychic, and Mrs. Hutchings, 
the lady who was the discoverer of Patience Worth. The story is 
the one mentioned in the July Journal, and its interest lies in the 
claims made by the authors ; namely, that it came from the deceased 
Mark Twain. The publisher makes no such claim in the title or in 
any other way. This claim is made by Mrs. Hutchings in her Intro- 
duction of 42 pages, in which she explains how the story came. This 
was over the Ouija Board and it was accompanied by all the marks 
of genuine automatism, and these suffice to give it an interest for 
the psychic researcher. The story itself, whether good or not, and 
whether embodying the characteristics of Mark Twain or not, is not 
of primary interest to us. The main question is whether the claims 
made for it can be sustained. Competent readers say it is a good 
story, even when they do not believe in the alleged source of it. But 
that question is neither here nor there for us. Its origin is the only 
issue of importance for us. 

Competent judges hold that Mark Twain is not reflected in the 
style, thought, or treatment of the story and certainly there are no 
specific evidences of his personal identity that would either appear 
impressive or conclusive. The strongest evidence in the book of his 
work is in the Introduction by Mrs. Hutchings. This shows in a frag- 
mentary way,—large parts of the actual record of the phenomena 
have to be omitted—the usual phenomena of automatism which the 
psychic researcher would remark as characteristic of genuine com- 
munications. That gives the work its psychological interest. But 
experiments under test conditions for cross reference, not mentioned 
in the work, succeeded in confirming the impression and claims made 
by the phenomena themselves. Under the best of test conditions Mark 

wain purported to communicate and gave an account of the work 
thus done, with the title to the book, several of the names connected 
with it, his password through two psychics, and other evidences of 
his identity and connection with the work. These results protect it 
from dogmatic scepticism and make it reasonable to maintain for it 
the origin claimed, tho there are no internal or superficial evidences 
of this in the story itself. The influence of the subconscious and 
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other associated agencies would easily transform the general thought 
of the communicator into something even unlike him. It would have 
been more effective with the sceptic if there had been superficial evi- 
dence in the story of the presence of Mark Twain. But the absence 
of it is not fatal to the hypothesis that he is at least the instigator of 
the product and the modifying influence of the subconscious will 
account for the rest. The chief significance of it is that we have 
evidence through cross reference that material which has no super- 
ficial evidence of spirit origin really has this source, and the wide 
application of such a view will be revolutionary to many present 
theories of psychology. 


The Resurrection in the New Testament. By CLayton R. Bowen, 
A: B., B. D. Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the 
Meadville Theological School. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York. 1911. Price $1.25. 


Tho this book was printed, as indicated, in 1911, it did not come 
to our attention until the opening of 1917. The probable reason for 
this is that it was published by the Putnams who seem to be the 
blindest of the blind in regard to all things psychic. The history of 
this book, as told to the present reviewer, is as follows. It was writ- 
ten for the Crown Theological Library and accepted by the publisher 
only on the condition that the author pay for it, while the other 
authors in the series were exempt from this condition. The English 
firm would not publish it. Finally the volumes were turned over to 
the author to dispose of them as he could and he has to sell them as 
opportunity offers. Those interested in the book may write direct 
to him at the address given in the above notice. 

The book represents a distinct recognition of psychic research as 
the source from which New Testament history and interpretation 
must take their clue. Perhaps it was this fact that frightened the 
publishers. We should infer from this their general hesitation to deal 
with any work that has an intimation of interest in the subject. But 
whether this conjecture be true or false, it is certain that the author 
on pages 63 to 68 definitely and explicitly recognizes psychic research 
as the basis upon which future interpretation of the stories about 
the resurrection must play. Throughout, the book defers to the 
scientific spirit and lays stress on the “hallucination” theory 
advanced by many other students and critics, but the present 
author reverts to psychic research as the means of giving the “ hal- 
lucination ” theory a constructive instead of a destructive meaning. 
The work is well worth while for all who wish to make a scientific 
study of the events that occurred at the time of the crucifixion. No 
wonder that Mr. Myers said in his Human Personality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death that the resurrection of Christ would be an 
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accepted fact, tho he meant that this fact would be taken as 
a veridical hallucination or apparition instead of a physical manifes- 
tation. When the religious mind comes to the recognition of this 
fact it will learn something about his life and teaching which have 
been concealed by the disputes of the past centuries. 

We think the author is still somewhat infected with the assump- 
tion that Christianity depends partly on retaining the integrity of 
the Biblical account. At least this impression is borne out by many 
statements in the book. We may be mistaken in regard to this, but 
it is a natural disposition of all who try to get their conception of 
Christianity from the Bible and the dogmas that have fixed the inter- 
pretation of it. No doubt we require to do this for ancient and 
historical Christianity, but for its real import we must interpret it 
by present experience, so that it is the verifiable meaning which must 
be sought in the present proving the probability that its distorted 
import is to be understood from what we can repeat now and not 
attach any special authority to the past record. We must get away 
from the assumption that the past shall determine our thinking. 
The study of it is important, most important indeed, but its meaning 
and importance come from the extent to which we can prove in 
present experience that its teaching represents verifiable facts today. 
That is the only criticism we should make upon the author, and we 
are not sure that he would disagree with us. It is only that language 
here and there would seem to lay more stress on the need of vindica- 
ting the record and its authority than is necessary in an age that 
appeals tou present facts and experience for its criterion of truth. 
But with all this, the book should be in the library of every thinking 
student of both Christianity and psychic research. 


The Sixth Sense. By Cuarzes H. Brent.* B. W. Huebsch, New 
York, 1912. Price 50 cents. 105 pp. 


This book has had its inspiration from the results of inquiry into 
the subconscious of man and exhibits the extraordinary vitality of the 
religious consciousness, tho that consciousness has no traces of ortho- 
doxy in it. The change is such that one would not recognize it but 
for its elasticity. It seems, however, to be a book unfortunately 
named. Strict use of the language in the title would lead us to 
believe that some new physiological organ had been discovered, and 
that is the implication of all this “ sixth sense” talk, tho that is not 
the intention of the authors. Properly speaking there is no such 
“sense”. We may know vaguely what the author is driving at, but it 
would conduce to clearer thinking if the language were dropped and 
some better and more apt expression were adopted in its stead. The 
scientific man would get no help from this book, and only those 
accustomed to dogmatic assertions about mysterious things would 


* P. E. Bishop of the Philippines. 
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receive it with favor. It belongs to the better type of its class, tho 
it would have been well to have had more scientific support for its 
statements. Their meaning would be more appreciable if hard facts 
had been used to make the ideas clear. 
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